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MARKET WISE 


Louis Tufano's Good Handicapper Is Expected to Return to 
Action This Spring, Possibly at Jamaica. 
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SUFFOLK 


DOWNS 


has been awarded its 


Racing Dates 


by the Massachusetts State Racing Commission 


and will conduct a 


Day Meeting 


from 


May thru July 


Applications for stalls should be made to 


the Racing Secretary 


CHARLES J. McLENNAN 
101 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Volume XXXIX 


Memo to a Racing Secretary 


E see where you have written a condition 

book with a lot of graded races in it- 
A, B, C, D. These are going to take the place of 
claiming races, if everything works out all right. 
That's fine. Hope it does work. Chances are that 
you are a little doubtful about the value of these 
races yourself. The grades, as you have defined 
them, are principally dependent upon previous 
performances in claiming races. Hard to start 
out any other way, we suppose. You probably 
said to yourself, “Don’t see where it’ll do any 
good; same old selling platers going to run in 
them anyway. But we may as well humor the 
ones who are hollering so loud about it. Then, if 
it doesn’t work, they can’t say we haven't tried. 
Wish they’d quit harping on claiming races; 
there’s nothing the matter with them. Running a 
selling plater in a graded race doesn’t make him 
run any faster, does it?” 

If we’ve read your mind correctly, we'll agree 
with you all around. There’s not much use run- 
ning graded races if a horse has to be a selling 
plater to keep himself classified. Possibly the 
grading can be made independent of claiming 
races. As the thing goes on you may be able to 
let the grades be dependent on one another, with- 
out reference to claiming prices. Maybe you can 
make some of the grading automatic, depending 
upon performance in graded races. And perhaps 
also you can grade some horses arbitrarily. Most 
of us who have never been racing secretaries have 
a lot of bright ideas along that line. But we know 
that you know what’s wrong with most of these 
bright ideas from kibitzers. 

This problem of making non-claiming condi- 
tions for races is a grade A headache, isn’t it? 
One thing that makes it so difficult is that we are 
going in one direction looking for a solution which 
lies in another direction. 

What are American racing programs made of 
today? Well, about 80 per cent of the races are 
claiming affairs at nine furlongs or less. Of 
course, that’s not your doing; you work for the big 
tracks. Chances are that not more than 60 or 65 
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per cent of the races you write would fall in this 
category. But you get the idea. American rac- 
ing is trying to get along without distance races 
and without filly races. The space left where 
these races should be is filled in with the cheapest 
filler available—-sprints for selling platers. Graded 
races for selling platers are only a little better. 

Now, if you really want to get anywhere with 
this problem of reducing the percentage of claim- 
ing races, we suggest that you set up a five-year 
plan pointed toward the exploitation of these neg- 
lected fields, and especially that of distance rac- 
ing. You can’t gain very much in one year; may- 
be you could gain only a little in five years, but 
it’s worth trying. It’s dang near imperative. 

You see the underlying reason for our over- 
supply of these breed-destroying, market-destroy- 
ing claiming sprints, don’t you? We have set half 
our horse population (the females) at a disad- 
vantage, so that unless they are definitely cheap 
or definitely high-class their owners have little 
reason to develop them fully on the race course. 
You have done the same thing to the horses which 
might run a distance—the best showmen in the 
sport, if you give them a chance. Naturally, after 
having forfeited most of these two sets of per- 
formers, you are hard put to find enough variety. 

If you were able to reclaim these two groups, 
and give them a reasonable place in racing, you 
wouldn't have to worry with that more or less fu- 
tile job of grading selling platers for non-claiming 
races. If 6 per cent of your races were for fillies 
and mares over two years old, non-claiming, and 
if another 10 or 12 per cent were at distances be- 
yond 1'4 miles, non-claiming, you would ultimate- 
ly develop two new groups of performers which 
would give you a much more varied and versatile 
show. Then your six-furlong, $1,000 plater would 
shrink automatically. 

How are you going to do all this? Well, there's 
no use even discussing that until you are con- 
vinced it’s important enough to be worth doing. 
In England distance races are considered impor- 
tant enough that they have a rule which makes 
them obligatory; filly races are important enough 
that they don’t even need a rule. 
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Feeding Practices 
Horse Farms 


By Joe H. Palmer 


This is the fourth of a series of articles on the 
actual feeding schedules at a number of Ken- 
tucky Thoroughbred nurseries. Additional ar- 
ticles on the same subject are in preparation. 


BROOKDALE FARM 


HOMAS PIATT, master of Brookdale Farm, 

on the Spurr Pike six or seven miles from Lex- 
ington, wasn’t exactly around when Hickory Jim 
was a yearling, but he had shown up some while 
before that famous old son of Dasher had com- 
pleted his racing career. The first crop of Thor- 
oughbreds he had (but not the first horses) came 
in 1904, and it included The Abbot, which won the 
Latonia Derby of 1907, with the Kentucky Derby 
winner Pink Star unplaced. Though he usually has 
horses in training, Mr. Piatt would rather breed 
them than race them, and I think he would rather 
trade horses than do either. The general dis- 
appearance of county “court days,’”’ with their 
bargaining and bartering and chaffering, must 
have been a keen disappointment to him. Most of 
his stock goes to the yearling markets. 

The first thing he will tell you about his feeding 
methods is that he is old-fashioned. Well, that’s 
all right. That these methods were satisfactory 
as late as 1939-1940 is indicated by the fact he fed 
Alsab by them in those years, and that such re- 
cent stakes winners as Dit, Bold Chance, and Bold 
Question also were breu at Brookdale. He may 
have passed a bit of his knowledge on, since his 
son, Thomas Carr Piatt, whose Crestwood Farm is 
on the next hill, is the joint breeder, with John 
Marsch, of Occupation. 


Mr. Piatt doesn’t want young foals nibbling at 
grain from their dams’ feed troughs, says it gives 
them the scours and causes indigestion. In the 
newest barns he built he has put the troughs high 
enough that the foals can’t reach them. The first 
grain they get is fed in creeps, about June 15 or 
earlier. He prefers whole oats, quoting Catesby 
Woodford, who he says was one of the best feed- 
ers he ever knew, to the effect that whole oats 
take longer to grind, get better mixed with saliva, 
and digest more easily as a result. But he feeds 
rolled oats on one of his farms, chiefly because 
the men in charge of that particular group of 
foals like it that way. At the same time the 
broodmares get some ear corn on the ground 
around the creeps, and the foals naturally have 
to get in on this. They don’t eat much—just 
enough to learn to eat it. “You buy a weanling 
and bring him in,” says Mr. Piatt, “and half the 
time you have to teach him to eat corn.” 


Most of the foals are out day and night through 
the summer, except that a few mares with late 
foals, and some boarders, may be taken up twice 
a day and fed. The foals are halter-broken be- 
fore they are turned out to feed in creeps, but the 
halters are taken off when they are turned out, 
because the number of things a young foal can 
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“iene | Supplementary entries to 1943 
- The Breast| Preakness Stakes close. 
Friday 


April 16 


Pp: Pimlico opens. 
Q The Heart 


Saturday | Wood Memorial Stakes, Jamaica. 
April 17 Ben Ali Handicap, Keeneland (at 
Q The Heart | Churchill Downs). 
Sunday 
Aprili8 | 1926: Francis R. Hitchcock died. 
m The Bowels| 
Monday 
April 19 1921: *St. Germans foaled. 
nm The Bowels 
Tuesday | 
April 20 | Lafayette Stakes, Keeneland. 
<= The Reins 
| Keeneland closes; Blue Grass 
~ The Reins Stakes. 
Thursday | 
ril 22 | 1911: The Tetrarch foaled. 


Ap 
m The Secrets | 


| 1934: Inaugural meeting began at 


m Alamo Downs (San Antonio). 
| Churchill Downs opens; Clark 
Saturday Handicap. 


April 24 | Excelsior Handicap, Jamaica. | 
m The Secrets | Baltimore Spring Handicap, Pim- 
| ico. 


get his halter tangled up or caught in is really re- 
markable. 

By weaning time, the foals will average six 
quarts of oats a day (for purposes of comparison, 
remember this is about equal to nine quarts of 
rolled oats). Mr. Piatt weans “by the sign.” I 
got pretty tangled up trying to explain this once, 
and won't try again, but the general idea is that 
the sign of the zodiac must be “below the knees.” 
You find out from an almanac, and pick days 
marked « or *. I looked a little sceptical, but it 
didn’t make any difference to Mr. Piatt. He says 
that mares dry up easier and don’t fret as much if 
the sign is right. Even sceptics have to admit 
that it can’t hurt. 

After weaning, the foals are taken up at night 
until they are quite used to being without their 
dams (a week or so), and are then out day and 
night. They get oats and clover hay (“that’s my 
hay”). How much oats? Mr. Piatt quoted a 
colored horseman that used to work for him, as 
having told Major August Belmont: “Give him 
au he'll eat and a little bit more.” 

Until frosts begin, the foals are out day and 
night, but are taken up twice to be handled and 
fed, and they are still fed at noon in troughs. 
The average grain consumption is eight or nine 
quarts, and the amount of hay depends on the 
condition of the grass. The foals make the de- 
cision, mostly. 

If you have to pick out one distinguishing 
thread in Mr. Piatt’s feeding pattern, it’s fur- 
nishing horses with green feed all the time he can. 
With this in mind, he sows fields in September 
with wheat, rye, or barley, and the foals run on 
this over the winter. You have to start them on 
this before frost comes, Mr. Piatt says, and then 
you won't hurt them. If you start them in the 
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Here is a good example 
of how a well made, well 
fed 2-year-old should look 
about April 1. It is the 
‘brown filly Bee Mac, rep- 
resenting the first crop 
iby War Admiral, and out 
of Baba Kenny, a high- 
class mare which has pro- 
duced six consecutive 
winners, including her 
foal of 1940. The filly, 
which has shown high 
promise, is now with Col. 
E. R. Bradley’s stable 
training at Belmont 
Park. 


Mack Hughes 


winter, the green feed might 
when there’s frost on it. 

When the weather gets cold, the foals are out 
only part of the time. Mr. Piatt likes to turn out 
early in the morning and take in around noon. 
He has run some of his horses out of sheds, too, 
but he says a lot of foals (they’re about yearlings 
by this time), will take more exercise if they are 
out half a day than if they are out the whole time. 
The grain in winter comes to perhaps ten quarts 
a day, fed in three feeds, with a couple of ears of 
corn at a feed. 

In the spring, when the grass gets good and 
the weather improves, the yearlings are out all 
night and in during the day, and as the days get 
warmer the corn is cut out, oats and clover hay 
being the remaining diet, in addition to grass. 

What about salt, py the way? Well, every 
mare and foal is salted with Kanawha salt and 
crude carbolic acid, about two tablespoonfuls to 
the bucket—‘“‘just enough to color it.””. Why car- 
bolic acid? Mr. Piatt said he knew a dairyman 
who had had trouble with cows aborting, and he 
had fed carbolic acid and they stopped. And he 
knew a horseman that had had the same experi- 
ence. Why Kanawha salt? It’s pure salt. 

By July 1 the feea will have gone up to 12 
quarts a day, and it may reach 14 quarts if Sara- 
toga is in prospect. The yearlings get clover hay, 
and the men cut up green wheat to add to it. Mr. 
Piatt usually plants a few acres of corn, and this 
is cut, when the ears are almost to the “roasting 
ear” stage, chopped up by hand in cutting boxes, 
and fed. It makes a colt slick and smooth, and 
increases his appetite, too. 

If the yearlings are to wait for the Lexington 
sales in October, they keep running out, and of 
course no green feed is necessary in addition to 
grass. Sometimes they have to be ‘‘cut back”’ on 
grain, because even those running out of sheds 
may get too fat, especially the fillies. 

Mr. Piatt was rather non-committal on sweet 
feeds. Occasionally, when horses can’t get grass 
or rye or wheat because of snow or ice or a period 
of extreme bad weather, he feeds it for its laxa- 
tive property. When he does, it’s Omolene, and 


give them colic 


it is added in the proportion of about one-third of 
the normal grain feed, the oats being cut down 
proportionately. It isn’t used unless needed, and 
only for a few weeks. 

[Omolene, one of the products of the Purina 
Mills, St. Louis, is made up of crimped oats, 
cracked corn, linseed oil meal, wheat bran, al- 
falfa meal, cane molasses, ground limestone, and 
iodized salt, and it has a guaranteed analysis of 
10 per cent protein, 3 per cent fat. The company 
also produces a variety under the name of Light 
Horse Omolene, which omits the corn, contains 
more minerals, and larger amounts of vitamins 


A and D. It is this variety which is designed for 
Thoroughbreds. | 
Bran? “I don’t like it. I haven't bought 10 


tons of bran in my life.’’ He tried it regularly 
once but aidn’t like the results. “It’s all right for 
poultices,”” he says. 

Barley? “Old-time trainers wouldn't give you 
a dime for a barley-fed horse.”’ Mr. Piatt objects 
that it makes a soft fat that wastes away too 
fast, and he doesn’t feed it to foals or weanlings. 
At this point another horseman remarked from 
the sidelines that he had raised a very fine-look- 
ing colt on barley. Mr. Piatt picked this up in- 
stantly and mentioned a short word he said this 
yearling wasn’t worth. It developed that the colt 
in question had been struck by lightning before 
anybody found out what he was worth, so a very 
promising argument died of malnutrition. 

Yellow corn, of course. Well, yellow corn all 
right, but not of course. Mr. Piatt was feeding 
yellow corn at the time, but he’d just as soon 
have white. This interviewer, having read it ina 
book, deposed immediately that yellow corn was 
very well upholstered with Vitamin A, whereas 
white corn had none of it at all. “Green stuff,” 
said Mr. Piatt, “grass, hay, small grain—that’s 
the vitamin for me.” 

Mr. Piatt raises his own hay if he can—-about 
125 acres of clover this year—and he likes to cut 
it just when the bloom starts to die. If he hasn't 
enough of his own, he likes to buy native hay, and 
corn too. ‘‘Limestone’s what you want in hay,” 


(Continued on page 551.) 
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PEDIGREE POMS 


— By J. A. Estes 


Defending the Jersey Act 


AST November THE BLOOD-HORSE issued a 
pamphlet addressed principally to elementary 
students of the Thoroughbred horse. It was 
called An Introduction to the Thoroughbred Horse, 
and was just about that. It has been very popu- 
lar, has received many favorable press notices in 
a large number of newspapers, has been compli- 
mented by numerous educators, and is being wide- 
ly used by students. A few organizations, includ- 
ing the Thoroughbred Racing Associations of the 
United States, Inc., and the Jockey Club de la 
Ciudad de Mexico, have purchased numerous cop- 
ies and had them placed in specially printed cov- 
ers for distribution to selected groups. The first 
printing of the pamphlet is now almost exhausted, 
and we are beginning to consider a second edition. 
In the course of explaining the origins of the 
Thoroughbred we had to explain the differences 
between the General Stud Book of England and 
the American Stud Book regarding the matter of 
eligibility for registration, and we used a sen- 
tence which has roused the English loyalties of 
Harry Sharpe: 


Dear Mr. Estes 

While wholeheartedly admitting the value of the 
practical information conveyed to novitiates in the 
bloodstock industry in your recent publication, “An 
Introduction to the Thoroughbred Horse,” I question 
the wisdom, or the necessity, for implanting in the 
minds of your pupils the idea that the passing of the 
; so-called Jersey Act was a piece of unmitigated 
es chicanery, aimed—to quote the Introduction, Page 6 

—"as a means of removing American horses 
competition in world markets.” 

Everyone admits that in its infancy the building of 
the General] Stud Book was a task of making bricks 
with some shortage of straw, and that the resulting 
structure held not a few dubious bricks. In the 152 
years that have elapsed since the first volume of the 


Irom 


G. S. B. appeared, the methods of registration have 
been gradually improved, and are now practically 
foolproof. 


This much maligne 


1 rule was passed by the 
stewards of the English Jockey Club, of which, at 
ae the time, the Earl of Jersey was the elected senior 


steward. 
members of 


jh to believe that the 
then, as now, like th« 
members of ockey Club, gentlemen 
of the highest rity, solely motivated 
by a desire to keep the good name of the Turf un- 
sullied, and ‘‘sans peur et sans reproche."” Though 
not the owners of the G. S. B. the Club was, admit- 
tedly, ex-officio its supervisor, and was consulted 
when changes were contemplated in its rules. 


In the case against the Jockey Club you, as prose- 
cuting attorney, in presenting the case to the jury, 
viz: readers of THE Br oop-HorseE, and more recently, 
novitiate readers of the Introduction, have laid extra 
emphasis on the insincerity of the given motive for 
the introduction of the new rule. May I, in the in- 
terests fair play, lay before the jury some details 


which you, inadvertently, I'm sure, failed to lay be- 


fore them. First—the new rule was not intended to, 
and did not, apply to American bloodstock alone. 
All other countries, even En — itself, were sub- 
jected to it. In this respect, I 1 ld point out to the 
jury, that when in 1936 that good English mare, 


Quashed, beat the great American horse, Omaha, in 

a photo finish for the 2'’-mile coveted Asco +t Gold 

Cup, both victress and vanquished were “‘ineliai- 

bles” for registration in the G. S. B. Both the sire 
| Quashed, Shogun and Verdict respectiv 

d “half-breds."’ [An inadvertence. Mr. 


that Quashed was got by the “‘pure- 
bred” Ob! literate—J. A. E.] The previous year 


Quashed had won the “classic’’ Oaks, and eventua 
retired from the track winner of races, value $95,0( 
In 1936 31 English-bred ineligibles for the G. S. B. 
won 48 races of the total value of $101,100. In- 
cluded in the 31 “half-breds’’ was Solerina, the 
champion sprinter of the year. Personally, I have 
never heard a squawk out of any English owner of 
a half-bred that, “we wuz robbed," rather they point 
with pride to the triumphs of their ineligibles. Why 
cannot American breeders ignore technicalities and 
let the performances of their horses speak as to their 
calibre, and qualifications to meet all comers? The 
mere fact of Omaha being an ineligible did not pre- 
vent him from being a first-class race horse. 


Now as to the allegation that the undercover ob- 
ject of the new rule was the erection of a barrier 
against the ‘dumping’ of American bloodstock on 
the English market. I take it you will not dispute 
that the primary objective of the custodians of any 
stud book, or herd book, or kennel register, is to in- 
sure reliability and accuracy. When, owing to a 
cessation of racing in the U. S., American breeders 
sought markets abroad for their yearlings, the cus- 
todians of the G. S. B. were justifiably concerned 
and interested as to the possible results of this influx 
on the question of registration. The 300 mares roam- 
ing the paddocks of the Haggin ranch and other huge 
stud farms in America had long been a legend in 
England, and there was always a question whether 
under such mass production system, accurate records 
of matings, etc., were assured. 


watched one of these American consignments 


from the Oxnard ranch, I think—arrive at the New 
market Sale Paddocks. fter their long extended 
journey by ship and rail, they were a pretty bs 

draggled bunch as compared with the fat sleek year 


lings one sees at Saratoga, Newmarket, or Doncaster. 
I do not know if each of these yearlings was pr« 
vided with an American Jockey Club certificate, or 
whether the auctioneers carefully checked upon 
them. I do not wish to insinuate that during the long 


journey there was a mix-up in the identity of thes¢e 
yearlings, but in view of the fact that during the few 
hours trip from the Eaton Stud to the Russley train 
ing stables, the yearling Bend Or was alleged to 
have been transformed into the yearling Tadcaster, 
I merely suggest the possibility. 
sion point I wish to put before the jury is that th 
stodians of the G. S. B. could have been actuated 
sama honest apprehension as to the reliability of th 
credentials carried by the equine immigrants, rather 
than a resolve to erect a barrier against “dumping.” 
But if the jury convict said custodians of the latter 
offense, I will accept their verdict philosophically 
nerely pointing out the somewhat amusing situation 
created by the spectacle of the nation with the high 
iff record against foreign imports, chiding an 
other for taking a leaf out of their book. It smacks 
of the instigators of the bombing of Warsaw, Rotter 
dam, Coventry, and London, holding up their hands 
in horror at the outrage of a bombed Berlin. 


est tar 


Seriously—considering today’s crying need for 
harmony amongst all the Allied nations, and between 
America and England in particular, I respectfully 


and urgently suggest the desirability that bl« 


breeders ‘'do their bit’ towards that end, by refrain- 
ing from alleging that unworthy motives actuated 
decisions that might have been taken te protect the 
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reliability and accuracy of the bloodstock breeder's 
Bible. 

In conclusion, I think that novitiates at the breed- 
ing business can safely dismiss from their problems 

they will meet plenty of practical ones—the ques- 
tion of alleged "impurities,”” as being both academic 
and polemical at this late day. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRY SHARPE 


Calif., April 4. 


I am very glad to have Mr. Sharpe speak his 
piece on this subject. He means to contend, I 
suppose, that the policy which excludes many 
American, some Irish, and a few other strains 
from the General Stud Book was adopted for 
other reasons than that of ‘removing American 
horses from competition in world markets.” He 
is quite welcome to contend, but I am not dis- 
posed to budge, regardless of the reasons ad- 
vanced for the passage of the Jersey Act. As far 
as I am concerned, the exclusion of American 
stock was the best reason the English authorities 
could have advanced. No other reason can be 
made out a good reason. 

I don’t mean to be impudent in making such a 
statement, but I don’t mind being positive about 
it, and will be happy to take any punishment 
which proceeds from being positive. (I leave to 
the ‘‘jury,’”’ without comment, the consideration of 
whether Mr. Sharpe's suggested reason is a good 
one. ) 

There is no question here of assailing the sin- 
cerity of those who promulgated the Jersey Act. 
With their motives we need not concern our- 
selves. Why waste time discussing motives? The 
situation is what concerns us. And the issue does 
not need to be considered as a dispute between 
the breeders of one nation and the breeders of 
another. The Jersey Act is not peculiar to Eng- 
land. The American stud book authority applies 
the same rule, and does not even have the grace 
to allow the so-called half-breds from other coun- 
tries to race in America, as they are allowed to 
do in England. We are even more guilty than the 
English—-but the commercial advantages from our 
own exclusion policy fall to the English, not to us. 

Incidentally, Mr. Sharpe’s contention that the 
English subjected their own stock to the Jersey 
Act is not altogether correct. When the Jersey 
Act was passed in 1913 it purified, by definition, 
the “untraced” strains already in the General 
Stud Book. The strains of Hanover, Lexington, 
etc., already in the book were accepted as pure; 
the bars were put up against all other (i. e., non- 
English) animals contaminated by this same 
blood. *“Mahmoud, whose fourth dam was by the 
American-bred Americus, is an example of this 
impure blood which was purified by fiat for the 
benefit of English breeders. 

These things are self-evident, and I am not 
alarmed by the suggestion that the friendship be- 
tween England and America can be jeopardized 
because an American takes exception to a policy 
promulgated in England and officially endorsed 
in America. If our minds can be so poisoned by 
such innocent discussions, we weren't very good 
friends in the first place. 


San Jose, 


The Flower of Absurdity 


A S far as I am concerned, the argument against 
the Jersey Act and against its American 


counterpart is of a piece with the argument for 


determining, and taking advantage of, the: evi- 


dences of racing class in prospective breeding 
stock. It is of a piece with the contention that 
too much emphasis has been placed upon the re- 
mote reaches of Thoroughbred pedigrees. It is a 
part of the thesis which includes frequent railings 
against the undue prevalence of claiming races 
in this country, against the undue proportion of 
short-distance races, against the failure to de- 
termine adequately the racing class of prospective 
broodmares. 

For the Jersey Act is the most complete out- 
rage against the principle, accepted by science 
and by common sense, that a breed can be im- 
proved only through its best individuals, as de- 
termined by performance and progeny tests. To 
exclude from free competition, either in a stud 
book or on a race track, the descendants of ani- 
mals qualified by individual merit but disqualified 
by reason of an infinitesimal and purely artificial 
consideration of remote ancestry, is the very blos- 
som of absurdity. 

In America we are not accustomed to thinking 
any less of Abraham Lincoln because of his pedi- 
gree or any more of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
because of his. But as breeders of livestock we 
still bend the knce before the gilded calf—purity 
of blood, the greatest fake in all the fake-ridden 
sideshows of human progress. It’s time for us to 
grow up. 


Infant Stud Book Poisoned 


ERE’S a fine and tragic tale which ought to 

intrigue both the advocates of the Jersey Act 
and its critics. It is about an infant stud book 
that was poisoned when it was born. 

The first volume of the Indian Stud Book, pub- 
lisned in 1942, has just arrived in the office of 
THE BLoop-HorsE. Racing has been popular for 
many years in India, but the breeding of Thor- 
oughbreds has not flourished there, presumably 
owing to climatic difficulties, certainly not owing 
to any indifference on the part of that country’s 
numerous wealthy sportsmen. Hence the late 
date of volume 1 of Indian Stud Book, published 
in Bombay by the Royal Western India Turf Club, 
Ltd., price 10 rupees. 

There is one qualification for admission to the 
book. It is the Jersey Act itself: 


No horse or mare can be considered as eligible 
for admission unless it can be traced without flaw on 
of its pedigree, to horses 


Stud Book, pub- 


th sire’s and dam's side 


already accepted in the General 


lished by Weatherby and Sons. 


Like a dutiful daughter, India puts up a sign at 
the entrance to her purebred pastures: “It is for- 
bidden to dump American trash here.”’ There are 
some other varieties of trash, of course, but only 
the American gets about enough to be much of a 
problem. 

There's the setting. A fine new stud book, prim 
and proper and undefiled. And with a rule in 
black and white saying it proposes to remain so. 

But this American so-called Thoroughbred, this 
wolf in sheep's clothing, this snake in the pasture 
grass, he is an artful rascal. He has the same 
number of legs as the true Thoroughbred, the 
British Thoroughbred, he has similar stature and 
conformation, he runs just as fast, and it is ex- 
ceeding difficult——really it is—-to distinguish be- 
tween a British Thoroughbred and an American 
Thoroughbred. The only difference between them 
is in the pages of some old books which very few 
people ever trouble themselves to look at. And 
apparently some of these old books are missing 
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from the library of the Royal Western India Turf 
Club, Ltd. 

So those unprincipled American Thoroughbreds 
are now masquerading as purebreds and some of 
them have actually got themselves registered 
with the Indian Stud Book. They have walked 
right past that no-dumping sign and this very day 
are shamelessly grazing in the same pastures with 
the sainted stock of England. And the Indian 
Stud Book has been poisoned in its infancy. 

On page 18 is the following entry: 


BRIGHT STORY (Chest) T. B. E. 

Foaled in 1935, by Sir Edwin, out of Bright Legend, 

by exp. Dark Legend out of exp. Bicharra, by Alep- 

po, out of imp. Bairam, by Masque. Contd: from 

E. S. B. Vol. XXVIII, p. 122. Property of Maharaj 

Kumar Udayasinhrao Gaekwar of Baroda. 

On page 166 is a correction. It says, “Bright 
Story’s sire should read, Sun Edwin.” Now, Sun 
Edwin, as any American reader of Thoroughbred 
literature knows, is by *Sun Briar out of Edwina, 
a mare which, being by Celt out of a daughter of 
Hanover, reeks with non-British ancestry. 

As one might suspect from the very start, this 
confusion apparently has come about as a result 
of Robert Sterling Clark, a successful American 
breeder who patters around the world with his 
horses and leaves them scattered here and there 
like a child with an oversupply of toys. This 
mare Bright Legend, according to Volume 28 of 
the General Stud Book (the pure one), in 1930 
moved from France to England and on to America 
and returned to England in 1935, covered by 
*Rosolio, a stallion which Mr. Clark used to 
bounce across the ocean as if he were *Epinard 
himself. The General Stud Book discreetly avoids 
mentioning the morganatic matings of Bright 
Legend in America and hence has nothing to say 
of Bright Scory, her daughter by Sun Edwin, 
foaled in 1935. Mr. Clark, an independent man 
who does as he pleases with his horses (or did 
until the war stopped him), and who paid virtual- 
ly no attention to the Jersey Act, sent Bright 
Story to England in 1937, and from there she 
must have been dumped on the Indian market. 

The Maharaj isn’t going to like it. 

You can understand, of course, that it wasn’t 
easy for the Indian Stud Book to keep its records 
straight when Mr. Clark had been juggling them 
across oceans and national boundaries. But there 
are some other cases. There is Ishrat Sultana, 
for instance. Joseph E. Widener, who did some 
international juggling himself but couldn't hold a 
candle to Robert Sterling Clark, bred her at 
Elmendorf Farm, Lexington, in 1936, named her 
Enfold, sent her to England. She is by Haste out 
of Entwine, by Chance Shot--more American 
poison. The Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, her 
owner-——is he not going to be bitterly disappointed 
to find that he is harboring a thing like that ? 

And besides that, the book says they are regis- 
tering foals by Masked Jester, a stallion by *Hol- 
lister out of Maskette, by Disguise, son of the 
supercontaminated Domino, next dam by the 
plebeian Hamburg; and foals by Morfair, a 
stakes-winning sprinter in the United States a 
decade ago, by Morvich out of Mormaw, by Fair 
Play. The Jockey Club of England isn't going to 
like that. 

Now, the Indian Stud Book authority can (1) 
take an emetic, that is, expunge these interlopers 
from its pages, (2) purify its accepted blood by 
fiat, the way the English authority did when it 
got sick and tired of American horses, or (3) de- 
cide that it thinks the Jersey Act is silly. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


RHODE ISLAND 


Narragansett Park 


HERE were no special trains or bus services to 

Narragansett Park for its opening April 10, 
a circumstance which apparently made little dif- 
ference to the support for the day. The track 
used horse-drawn transport from nearby bus lines, 
but this accounted for only a small part of the 
gathering of 18,000 which came out for the 1943 
New England inaugural. The track apparently 
took the position that it was the business of the 
OPA to enforce the OPA’s regulations, and left 
its parking lot open. It was only partly filled, 
however, despite the large crowd. Betting was 
$748,129, a figure which represented a consider- 
able increase over the $608,042 wagered on the 
first day last year. The 1942 opening ran into 
extremely bad weather, but the 1943 opening 
was far ahead of that of 1941 also. There were, 
however, nine races instead of eight. 

This increased support apparently had not been 
envisioned by the Narragansett Racing Associa- 
tion. It had been decided to cut purses from last 
year’s $1,200 minimum to a new low figure of 
$800, and to abandon the stakes at the spring 
meeting. At the time this was done President 
James E. Dooley promised horsemen that purses 
would be restored if business warranted, and indi- 
cations from opening day were that the track was 
in for a highly successful meeting. 

The featured event was the $2,500 overnight 
Spring Handicap, run in place of last year’s $5,000 
stakes event of the same name. The winner was 
Mt. Desert Stable’s Par Avion (110), a 5-year- 
old horse by Ariel, bred in partnership by Miss 
Henrietta Bingham, Warner Jones, and W. S. 
Threlkeld. An 8-to-1 outsider in the betting, he 
had no great difficulty, winning easily. The other 
eight events were under claiming conditions. E. 
Plesa got a riding triple to take jockey honors for 
the day. 


« « » » 


Booklet on Feet 


A handy 20-page booklet on the care of the feet 
of horses and mules came to THE BLOOD-HORSE 
last week, from the Phoenix Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which makes horse shoes and calks. It isn’t 
an advertising “plug,” though the company would 
probably not be mortally offended if some of the 
readers bought its products. It is a very nicely 
done sketch of the requisites of the care of hoofs 
and feet, some fundamental directions for shoe- 
ing, plus a few notes on the common diseases of 
the hoof and their treatment, and it is adequately 
illustrated. It is intended for work stock, but of 
course a good deal of it is applicable to race 
horses too. The booklet, priced at 15 cents, may 
be ordered from the Phoenix Company, at Joliet, 
Tl 


« « » » 


Drop in Florida 


The racing season in Florida, made up of horse 
racing at Tropical Park for 15 days and of nine 
dog tracks for varying periods, yielded $915,036 
in State revenue. For the previous season the 
figure was $4,360,666. A number of Florida 


counties (which share this revenue alike) are re- 
ported to be in difficult circumstances as a result. 
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NeWs NOT 


Brownie Leach 


HIS week News or Not should be titled ‘‘Notes 
From A Country Boy in a Big City.” Miss 
Martha Lawson Brown, assistant secretary of 
Keeneland Race Course, and I rattle like a couple 
of walnuts in an oil drum in Churchill Downs’ 
tremendous racing plant. Life was never like 
this during Keeneland’s meetings at its own plant. 
The stay, however, is being made extremely 
pleasant by Col. Matt Winn and his entire staff, 
who have done everything possible to make 
Keeneland’s transferred meeting 2 complete suc- 
cess. Tom Young, superintendent of the Churchill 
Downs plant, has done more than his share in 
helping the Keeneland program along. 


The past week has not been one for accumu- 
lating notes from horsemen here in Louisville, as 
I had noped it would be. Instead there has been 
teo much labor connected with getting ready for 
the opening to have much time left for news 
gathering. However, here are a few items 
snatched from the swirling mass which passes 
through the Churchill Downs geneial office, and 
the Brown Hotel lobby. 


Resident Manager Russell Sweeney, of Church- 
ill Downs, has cne of the toughest assignments I 
ever witnessed. It is that of handling reserva- 
tions for the 1943 Kentucky Derby. All day long 
his telephone rings and people call at the office 
for seat or box reservations. A man steps up to 
the counter and says, “I am John Doe from Lex- 
ington and I want two seats for the Derby.” Re- 
plies Mr. Sweeney, “I am sorry, but we cannot 
make out-of-town reservations for the Derby.” 
The Churchill Downs management definitely is 
not making out-of-town reservations. I never 
knew an Irishman with such patience as the resi- 
dent manager possesses. 


A prominent Louisville horseman was discuss- 
ing the selling of yearlings at Lexington. He de- 
clared, “Lexington, of course, is the natural place 
to sell the yearlings, but Lexington cannot ac- 
commodate the horses or the people. Louisville 
is a better place. Here we have all the necessary 
hotel accommodations, ample stalls at Douglas 
Park (and the state fair grounds), and all other 
necessities to make the sales a success. More- 
over, our transportation services here are much 
better. If I were a younger man I would promote 
such a move."”’ (Incidentally, the speaker is a 
very successful businessman.) [And he says Lex- 


ington can't accommodate horses, huh? Or peo- 
ple ?—-Ep. ] 
Another horseman overheard the comment 


about asking all race tracks to close during the 
yearling sales. “That's a hot one,”’ he countered. 
“Here racing has been doing everything it can to 
cooperate with the country’s war effort and to 
maintain racing as well as possible, and now 
breeders want racing to shut down. If they keep 
on with such talk the Government might do that 
for them.” 

Still another trainer put in, “That only makes 
the yearlings worth four fewer days of earning 
capacity.” He was going on the premise that 
racing would be halted for four days. 

Keeneland’s opening was satisfactory to every- 
one. Naturally, it topped the opening and first 
Saturday at Lexington last spring. Local news- 


papers commented et length on the big increase 
in street car traffic and the fact that there was 
plenty of parking space on the streets and park- 
ing lots. 


Dixiana’s Amber Light won the Matt Winn 
Handicap in creditable fashion on Keeneland’s 
Monday card of this week. The son of Pilate was 
much the best of the field, which included Milky 
Way Farm's No Wrinkles and Valdina Farms’ 
Valdina Way, both Derby candidates. The Milky 
Way colt threatened to move up as the field 
turned into the stretch, but the Louisiana Derby 
winner was much the best. Incidentally, the race 
was the first ever named for the Kentucky Derby 
promoter, who made the presentation of the 
trophy in the unsaddling paddock. 


Trainer W. G. Sparks has announced that J. 
Graham Brown's Arkansas Derby winner Seven 
Hearts will run only cnce on the Keeneland pro- 
gram. That will be next Wednesday, April 21, 
when the $10,000 added Blue Grass Stakes will 
climax the 10-day meeting. Burnt Cork also is 
scheduled to start during the meeting, his present 
plans calling for a start on Saturday of this week. 


Joe Wolken’s Turf Catering Company took a 
severe jolt in the wartime rearrangement of rac- 
ing in the Middle West. He lost Keeneland’s 
meeting when it was transferred to Churchill 
Downs where the Stevens Brothers have charge 
of the concessions. He lost the Arlington Park 
meeting when that was transferred to Washing- 
ton Park where the Jacobs organization operates 
the restaurants. But Joe, who witnessed the 
opening day’s card, responded with the statement, 
“Well, most of those who work for us in various 
places are ct least finding employment with the 
others.” 


HUNT RACING 
Middleburg Carries On 


RANSPORTATION restrictions hit particular- 

ly hard the hunt race meetings in the East 
because so many of the courses are located far in 
the country. As a result practically the entire 
eastern hunt schedule was cancelled, including 
the entire Maryland schedule and all but one 
meeting in Virginia. The exception in the Old 
Dominion was the twenty-third annual meeting at 
Middleburg, run April 10. The Middleburg meet- 
ing, located in the midst of America’s greatest 
foxhunting country, drew 1,000 spectators this 
spring instead of the usual 10,000. Largely the 
crowd came on horseback or in horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. 

Winner of the feature attraction, the William 
Skinner Memorial Steeplechase, about two miles 
over brush, was Richard V. N. Gambrill’s Parma 
(by *Messenger—Silver Lustre, by *The Satrap). 
Trained and ridden by Raymond G. Woolfe, Par- 
ma stayed close behind the pacemaking Bagpipe 
(by *Royal Minstrel), owned, trained, and ridden 
by Stanley Green, until the final jump was 
cleared, then drove ahead to win in the final dash 
on the flat. There were three other races on the 
program. 

All proceeds of the meeting went to the Red 
Cross and the trophies which were presented to 
the winners were donated by the United Hunts 
Racing Association. 
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NEW YORK 


Jamaica 


UTHORITIES at Jamaica, considering their 

own ban on automobiles and the national re- 
striction of special trains, estimated on April 7 
that the attendance on opening day would be 
from 10,000 to 12,000, and were prepared to be 
satisfied at those figures. Instead, on Thursday, 
April 8, they got a smothering crowd of 26,424, 
which lost no time in giving racing its first 
$1,000,000 day of the year, the exact figure for 
the public pools being $1,308,919. Next day 
14,054 were present to bet $872,189, and on April 
12, first Saturday of the meeting, 29,209 were out 
to bet $1,743,370. So for its first three days Ja- 
maica had a daily average betting of $1,308,159, 
a daily average attendance of 23,229. It was an 
amazing beginning, justifying almost any sort of 
optimism for the New York season as a whole. 
Both in betting and in attendance the meeting 
was far ahead of the 1942 opening, but this com- 
parison is misleading, since the first day last 
season was enlivened with a blizzard. 

There were a few troubles, some of them oc- 
casioned by the fact that crowds exceeded ex- 
pectation so greatly. Many persons, anticipating 
the transportation troubles, got to the track be- 
fore lunch, straining restaurant facilities un- 
expectedly, and on opening day there was in- 
sufficient personnel to handle the crowd efficient- 
ly. A strike of pari-mutuel employees, which 
threatened on opening day, fizzled completely, 
but by April 12 there were new threats of sym- 
pathy walk-outs by electrical operators; Jamaica 
apparently was not yet free of labor problems. 

Racing on opening day was calculated to make 
players feel immediately at home. The only odds- 
on choice of the day ran second, and not a fa- 
vorite got in. The featured Experimental Free 
Handicap brought success for W. E. Boeing’s 
Slide Rule, which apparently will carry his own- 
er’s silks in the Kentucky Derby. 

The April 9 program, not having a _ stakes 
event, featured a 3-year-old filly race under al- 
lowance conditions, this being won by Nydrie 
Stud’s Driven Snow, a Mereworth-bred daughter 
of Ariel—-Snowflake, by Mad Hatter, which came 
from the 1941 yearling sales for $2,100. There 
were two maiden races for 3-year-olds and up, 
with 3-year-olds taking both. Belair Stud’s Tip- 
Toe, which persistently ran against the top juve- 
niles of last year, won one of these easily, and 
was the first odds-on winner of the meeting. He 
is a son of the dead *Foray II. The other went 
to Christiana Stable’s Quillon, a *Sir Gallahad III 
colt which was an $8,700 yearling purchase. 

The Paumonok Handicap, split into two divi- 
sions, was the Saturday feature, Belair Stud’s 
Apache and Mrs. Josephine Grimes’ With Re- 
gards, both very fast 3-year-olds last season, 
taking the honors. A race for 3-year-olds at a 
mile and 70 yards found B. F. Whitaker's Pops 
Pick, by Reaping Reward, giving weight and a 
beating to five others. Two of the field, in addi- 
tion to the winner, are Kentucky Derby candi- 
dates, but since Pops Pick proved unable to 
handle the best 3-year-olds at New Orleans last 
winter, little was added to the Derby picture. As 
far as actual competition goes, the only important 
3-year-old developments at Jamaica were the vic- 
tory of Slide Rule and the unimpressive race of 
Blue Swords in the Experimental Handicap. 

The most eagerly awaited 3-year-old event in 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


is the Wood’ Memorial 
John D. Hertz’s 
Most probable 


the immediate future 
Stakes on April 17, when Mrs. 
Count Fleet is expected to start. 


starters against him will be Slide Rule, Blue 
Swords, Bossuet, Tip-Toe, Quillon, Vincentive, 
Suncap, *Famous Victory, Four Freedoms, Pops 


Pick. 


Pinch Hitter 


The first stakes event of the New York season, 
and of the ‘regular’? season as well, now that 
Bowie is inoperative, was the Experimental Free 
Handicap ($5,000 added, 3-year-olds, six furlongs) 
at Jamaica on opening day, April 8. Auto- 
matically eligible were all horses which were 
weighted by Racing Secretary John B. Campbell 
at the end of the 1942 season. Weights assigned 
represent Secretary Campbell's estimate of the 
1942 juveniles as 1943 performers at 114 miles or 
more, are not primarily designed for Jamaica's 
six-furlong preparation. 

But there were 15 horses to answer the bugle, 
12 of them candidates for the Kentucky Derby 
and, by inference, for other 3-year-old honors, 
The non-eligibles were distributed rather evenly 
at the finish—fifth, tenth, and fourteenth. Pub- 
lic favor went to Allen T. Simmons’ Blue Swords 
(126), actual top weight of the field, and ranked 
below only Count Fleet and Devil’s Thumb on 
Secretary Campbell's handicap. The second choice 
was split between Mrs. A. R. Smith’s Through 
Bound (116), which had had three outings during 
the winter, and W. E. Boeing’s entry of Slide Rule 
(120) and Corona Corona (112), the latter one of 
the three non-eligibles to the Derby. Gold Shower 
(114) had some backing at 13 to 2, and all of the 
others were forlorn hopes, at odds ranging up to 
80 to 1. Only Through Bound had raced during 
the winter. 

The Out Bound colt was away fastest, and was 
clear of his field in a quarter-mile. W. L. Brann’s 
Vincentive (115), by *Challenger II, was nearest 
him, followed by Gold Shower and Corona Corona. 
Slide Rule was fifth, while the favorite was lost 
in the pack, apparently unable to find his stride. 
The first five ran in the same order for five fur- 
longs, with the distances between them remaining 
rather constant. But in the last furlong things 
were different. Jockey Conn McCreary, who 
typically likes to have a run in the stretch, struck 
hard with Slide Rule, and the Snark colt went up 
fast, founa Through Bound quitting under urging, 
and took the lead. From well behind the leaders 
Belair Stud’s Bossuet (114), a *Boswell colt 
which chased last year’s leading 2-year-olds with- 
out much result, came up with determination, ran 
Slide Rule to a neck. Vincentive, hanging a little 
near the finish, was a head farther back at the 
finish, and Through Bound dropped to fourth 
place, two lengths behind him. The order of the 


i {John P. Grier by Whisk Broom !!—Wonder 
\ Elf by *Chicle—Wendy 
SNARK (Bay, 1933) 
Helvetia **Hourless by *“Negofol—Hour Glass II 


\ *La Belle Helene by Sardanapale—Cape Wrath 
SLIDE RULE (Dark chestnut colt, 1940) 
* by Ajax—Rondeau 
Sir Galtahad 111 Plucky Liege by Spearmint—Concertina 
KING'S IDYLL (Bay. 1928) 
{ Fair Play by Hastinys—*Fairy Gold 
Etoile Filante \ Chit Chat by “Rock Sand—*Chinkara (No. 1) 


A. B. Hancock, breeder; W. E. Boeing, owner; Cecil Wilhelm, trainer. 


others was Corona Corona, Eurasian (108), Tow- 
ser (112), Four Freedoms (108), Gold Shower, 
Breezing Home (107), *Famous Victory (114), 
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Blue Swords, Royal Nap (115), Mercury (115), 
and Hasteville (109). Blue Swords was never 
able to run at any stage, apparently had no ex- 
cuse. Time, :22%5, :46, 1:1245, track fast. Stakes 
division, $4,650, $1,000, $500, $250. 

Slide Rule was the Boeing second-string last 
year, While Devil's Thumb was heading the stable, 
and he had been so considered this year until his 
better-liked stablemate went out of action with 
an injured foot. Last year he had reached major 
stature twice; he won the Babylon Handicap and 
in the Cowdin Stakes he beat Occupation rather 
soundly. In two later starts he did not race to 
this form, finishing fourth in the Futurity, fifth 
in Count Fleet’s amazing Champagne Stakes. In 
all he has started 10 times, won four races, fin- 
ished second once, earned $21,535. He was foaled 
May 5, 1940, at A. B. Hancock’s Claiborne Stud, 
Paris, Ky., and was sold to Mr. Boeing privately. 

KING'S IDYLL, unraced, five foais through 1940. 
Winners, Brown Idyll, Curtsey (in England), 
Slide Rule (stakes, above). ETOILE FILANTE, un- 
raced, 10 foals. Winners, Sari (dam of the stakes 
winner Sarada), Fair Star (Pimlico Futurity, 
Selima Stakes, dam of Staretor and grandam of 
Fairy Hill, Fairy Chant), Icarus, High Quest 
(Eastern Shore Handicap, Wood Memorial, Preak- 
ness Stakes, sire), Noble Star, Evening Tide 
(Saratoga Test Stakes, producer), Evening Shad- 
ow (placed in stakes). Producers, Bonne Etoile 
(dam of the stakes winner Giles County), King’s 
Idyll (above), Astralobe. CHIT CHAT, unraced, 
six foals. Winners, Chatterton (Falls City, La- 
tonia Autumn Handicaps, leading sire), Check, 
Chatterer, Fair Ball (sire). Producers, Etoile 
Filante (above), Chintz. 


Half a Paumonok for Mr. Fitz 


Usually the first notice non-racing persons re- 
ceive of the opening of the New York racing sea- 
son is a story to the effect that one or another of 
the horses trained by James (Sunny Jim) Fitz- 
simmons has won the Paumonok Handicap. Last 
year “Mr. Fitz’’ did not have a Paumonok candi- 
date but he had won it in four successive years 
previously, with Snark, Johnstown, Fighting Fox, 
and King Cole respectively. This year there was 
a further break with tradition. The Paumonok 
($7,500 added, 3-year-olds and up, six furlongs) 
was not run on opening day, and when it did come 
up on April 10, it was split into two divisions to 
accommodate the 20 entries that were made. 
Having but one horse entered, Trainer Fitzsim- 
mons had to let one division of the Paumonok go 
to someone else. 

The first division had three withdrawals, so that 
seven horses went to the post. Belair Stud’s 
Apache (126), Fitzsimmons-trained, was favored 
at about 13 to 10, with considerable support de- 
veloping for Louisiana Farm's Riverland (128). 
Last year’s speed champion, Doublrab (130) was 
a weak third choice and he ran very badly. Zaca 
Rosa (108) made the opening pace, closely 
pressed by Brookmeade Stable’s Mettlesome 
(113), while Jockey Jimmy Stout dropped Apache 
in behind them. After a half-mile the favorite 
began closing on the leaders, and when Zaca Rosa 
tired he went into the lead. He drew clear of 
Mettlesome without difficulty, had to be hard rid- 
den in the last furlong as Riverland bore down on 
him, but managed to last to win by a head. Riv- 
erland, which seemed to hang slightly when he 


was about to take the lead, was three lengths 
ahead of Mettlesome, with William Ziegler, Jr.’s 
Zaca Rosa, Omission 


Wait a Bit (110) fourth. 


(113), and Doublrab followed in order. The lat- 
ter, never able to enter contention, was not perse- 
vered with when beaten, and was a distant last. 
Time, :23, :46%5, 1:12, track fast. Stakes division, 
$5,900, $1,500, $800, $400. 

The second division, with nine starters, found 
Greentree Stable’s Devil Diver (123) a strong fa- 
vorite, but support was divided throughout the 
field much better than in the first division. Dear- 
born Stable’s Overdrawn (109), which did the best 
of his racing for George D. Widener, was the 
fastest at the start, but he could never get away 
from Mrs. Josephine Grimes’ With Regards (126), 
one of the fastest of last season’s 3-year-olds. 
For five furlongs the two fought for the lead, and 
inside the last furlong Overdrawn faltered and 
fell away. Down on the outside came Brandywine 
Stable’s Pompion (114), and With Regards had 
all he could do to hold off the threat. He finished 
gamely, however, and won by a head. T. H. 
Heard, Jr.’s Boysy (118), also finishing well, was 
three lengths away third, with Overdrawn drop- 
ping back to fourth place. Devil Diver had 
dropped back at the start and virtually eliminated 
himself, but he finished strongly to be fifth, fol- 


lowed by Minee-Mo (114), Kingfisher (105), 
Bright Willie (114), and Albatross (104). Johnny 
Longden rode the winner. Time, :2245, 4545, 
1:121;, track fast. Stakes division, $6,100, $1,500, 
$800, $400. 

Achtoi Santoi by Queen's Birthday—Merry Wife 


) Achray by Martini Henry—Acme 
*ALCAZAR (Bay, wi 
“Omar Khayyam by Marco—Lisma 
Priscilla Carter { The Reef by Trap Rock—Pyramid 
APACHE (Brown colt, 
Teddy by Ajax—Rondeau 
*Sir Gallahad II Plucky Liege by Spearmint—Concertina 
FLYING SONG (Bay, 1931) 
ert { Sardanapale by Prestige —Gemma 
‘Filante \ High Flyer by Flying Fox—Altesse (No. 20) 
Belair Stud, breeder and owner; James Fitzsimmons, trainer. 


Apache was foaled at A. B. Hancock's Clai- 
borne Stud, Paris, Ky., on February 10, 1939. As 
a 2-year-old he won the Remsen Handicap and 
placed in other stakes, and last year won the Ex- 
perimental Handicap under 116 pounds, later won 
the Empire City and Yonkers Handicaps and the 
Wilson Stakes. He has started 22 times, won 
nine races, finished second twice, third twice, and 
has earned $65,575. 

FLYING SONG, winner, 
Winners, Apache (stakes, above), 
Coast to Coast. *FILANTE, unraced, 16 foals. 
Winners, Gaffsman ($104,633 and sire), File- 
maker (Maturity Stakes, sire), Frisius ($58,470, 
sire), Flying Gal (Schuylerville Stakes, Babylon 
Handicap, dam of the stakes winners *Boswell, 
*Hypnotist II, Gainly), Friendly Gal (producer), 
Flying Spear (Newmarket July Handicap), Fly- 
ing Song (producer, above), Fresh Fox (Barn- 
well Stakes, Metropolitan Handicap in England), 
Fenelon ($152,545). Producers, Fil-de-Fer, Fliv- 
ver (dam of Canfli, winner Arlington Oaks, Cov- 
ington Handicap, dam of Heelfly; grandam of 
Liberty Flight). Flying Song is full sister to 
Flying Gal, Friendly Gal, Flying Spear, and Fene- 
lon. HIGH FLYER, winner, nine foals. Winners, 
Cyrus (brother to *Filante; Prix de Louvecinnes, 
Prix Hermit, Prix Major Fridolin, Prix Le Marois, 
Grand Steeplechase d’Enghien), Pomone IX, 
Reine des Pres V, L’Oiseau de France, Le Temer- 
are. 

*Filante, imported as a yearling, was badly 
scratched up on the boat from France, and was 
sold to Mr. Woodward, who did not race her. 

With Regards, a good but not a distinguished 


four foals through 1940. 
Clever Song, 
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2-year-old, was foaled April 1, 1939, and was sold 
privately for $800 to Col. Phil T. Chinn by his 
breeder, George Terry, former manager of Elm- 


{ Whisk Broom by Broomstick—Audience 
John P. Grier | Wonder by Disguise—Curiosity 
JACK HIGH (Chestnut, 1926) 
Priscilla { *Star Shoot by Isinglass—Astrology 
| Yankee Sister by Yankee—*Sister Cheerful 
WITH REGARDS (Bay colt, 1939) ’ 
Terry {North Star by Sunstar—Angelic 
| Seamstress by *Star Shoot—Busy Maid 
iti { Great Britain by The Commoner—Touch No 
Sritich Fleet | Belle Nutter by Faraday—Sarah F. (No. 20) 


Gecrg2 C. Terry. breeder; Mrs. Josephine Grimes, owner; T. D. Grimes, 
trainer. 


endorf Farm. While the colt was a yearling, 
Colonel Chinn sold a half-interest to T. D. Grimes, 
later sold the other half. Last year With Re- 
gards won the Arkansas Derby, Myrtlewood and 
Victory Handicaps, and placed in other stakes, in- 
cluding a second in the American Derby, third in 
the Classic. He has started 24 times, won 11 
races, finished second three times, third three 
times, and has earned $44,495. 

LOOSE FOOT, unraced, two foals through 1940. 
Winners, Thirty Four, With Regards (stakes, 
above). BRITISH FLEET, unraced, nine foals. Win- 
ners, Fleeting Time, Mombasa, Plum Orchard, 
Nankin. Producers, Nairobi (placed), Loose Foot 
(above). BELLE NUTTER, placed, eight foals. 
Winners, Eric Belle (dam of the stakes winner 
Hank O'Day), Sallie Ward (grandam of Sarazen, 
Adolphus, Mirafel), Comet o’ Day (producer). 
Producer, British Fleet (above). 


SALES 


August in Kentucky 


OR Kentucky Thoroughbred breeders who 

send the majority of each season's yearlings 
to be sold at Saratoga, the muddy waters cleared 
a little last week. A group of consignors, called 
together by Walter J. Salmon in a meeting 
Thursday afternoon, April 8, at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Lexington, agreed to ask the Fasig-Tipton 
Company to conduct the sales in the vicinity of 
Lexington. Mrs. Katherine Tranter, head of the 
sales company, had already indicated a disposi- 
tion to follow the recommendations of the breed- 
ers. 

The decision to sell the yearlings near their 
point of origin was based upon the growing diffi- 
culties of transport brought on by the necessities 
of war, and upon tne desire of consignors to stand 
out of the way of war traffic as much as possible. 
Not even the possible reinstatement of Saratoga, 
traditional home of the summer sales, was con- 
sidered likely to change the plans. 

The breeders announced their decision as con- 
ditional upon what would have been a unique 
form of cooperation on the part of the race tracks. 
They appointed committees to wait upon track 
heads and racing commissioners in several states 
to ask for a hiatus of three or four days in racing 
programs in order that trainers and owners would 
be free to come to Kentucky for the sales. No 
one took this suggestion seriously. 

The discussion at the meeting developed the 
fact that the majority of breeders present would 
prefer to hold the sales at some time during the 
first half of August. With two sessions daily, 
three or four days probably would be required to 
sell the offerings of the consignors who sold last 
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year at Saratoga. The dates probably would be 
set so as to avoid important week end programs 
at Northern and Eastern tracks. Details of time 
and place remained to be worked out, though it 
appeared that a few of the larger consignors 
would prefer to sell yearlings at their farms. 

For all but the oldest breeders the holding of 
the major section of America’s top yearling sales 
anywhere except along the Eastern seaboard will 
be an innovation. In the 1870's and 1880's it was 
customary for the larger nurseries in central 
Kentucky to sell their yearlings in the spring or 
summer at the farms. In the early 1890’s, largely 
at the insistence of the great auctioneer William 
Easton, it became the practice to send the young 
stock to the East, and since then the bulk of 
America’s top market yearlings have gone to 
sales at Monmouth Park, Sheepshead Bay, Dur- 
land’s Riding Academy in New York City, Sara- 
toga, and other places near the metropolitan cen- 
ters of the sport. 

About 35 per cent of the yearlings usually sold 
at Saratoga go from the more prominent breeding 
centers in the East, mainly in Virginia, Maryland, 
and New Jersey. For these the problem of trans- 
portation is much less than for the Kentucky 
yearlings. Thus far the Eastern breeders have 
made no plans or suggestions, but action on this 
front may be expected soon. 

Present at the meeting held in Lexington last 
week were Walter J. Salmon, who presided, Ar- 
thur B. Hancock, Henry Knight, Sylvester Vietch, 
Charles A. Asbury, Horace N. Davis, Charlton 
Clay, Thomas Piatt, Thomas Carr Piatt, Leslie 
Combs II, W. L. Nutter, Thomas B. Cromwell, 
Alex Bower, secretary of the Thoroughbred Club, 
and L. B. Shouse, who gave assurance that hotel 
accommodations would be sufficient to accommo- 
date buyers. 


MEXICO 


Mexico City 


INCE mail between the United States and 
Mexico must be duly censored, reports from 
the Hipodromo de las Americas come through 
slowly, so much so that THE BLOOD-HORSE has 
begun to suspect that censors are having a fling 
at handicapping. The meeting at Mexico City, 
however, seems to be going along excellently, 
though the track is still troubled with small fields. 
The Saturday program, April 3, was featured 
by a six-furlong event for 3-year-olds, and it was 
taken by Denton and Burton’s Gay Dalton, a 
chestnut son of American Flag which has now 
won three straight races at the Mexican track, 
earning 9,000 pesos. 

The racing of April 4 saw the running of the 
7,500-peso Chapultepec Handicap at one mile. The 
favorite was Barba Gonzalez’s Kiosk, a daughter 
of *By-Pass II, but she faded in the upper stretch, 
and the winner was J. D. Raines’ Brilliant Son, 
a 10-year-old son of Brilliant which has won three 
out of five starts since shipping down from Agua 
Caliente. Bing Crosby won a claiming race with 
Tangazo, a 3-year-old gelding by Boilermaker. 

Mexican “aficionados” seem to be growing rap- 
idly. They got onto the claiming method at once, 
and local sportsmen have got into racing through 
this route, so that after only 13 days of racing 
there is a considerable number of Mexican-owned 
stables, a good many of them trained by horse- 
men from the States. 
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KENTUCKY 


Keeneland 


HE Kentucky spring season began April 10 at 

Churchill Downs, where Keeneland’s regular 
meeting has been transplanted. The day’s crowd, 
estimated at 11,000, which would have been a big 
gathering at Lexington, was somewhat lost in 
Churchill Downs’ big plant. Betting was over 
$260,000, which is higher than the meeting has 
ever registered at its home track. 

On other scores also the meeting was satis- 
factory. Street cars accounted for more than 
three times as many persons as they carried to 
Churchill Downs’ opening program last year, and 
automobiles were scarcer, only those with A cards 
being permitted in the parking areas. The ban 
on taxis naturally proved inoperative; these were 
forbidden to come within a stated distance of the 
track and of course they consequently dropped 
their passengers within reasonable walking dis- 
tance. Generally speaking, however, the spirit 
as well as the letter of OPA regulations was fol- 
lowed. 

The Phoenix Handicap, which featured opening 
day, went to a favorite, in the second generation, 
of Keeneland race-goers. Lexingtonians who saw 
Myrtlewood race at Keeneland in the early years 
of the track’s history have been loyally backing 
her daughter, Miss Dogwood, and the filly came 
through in the Phoenix without too much trouble. 
The supporting race was a sprint for fillies and 
mares, and this went to Calumet Farm’s Nippy, a 
*Blenheim II filly which was supported at odds-on. 

Two 2-year-old races were scheduled, each won 
by a first-starter. The first went to W. U. Ri- 
denour’s Bosweco, a Bobby Sweep colt which was 
the day’s chief upset at 56 to 1. The other was 
won by J. P. and L. F. Holton’s Jo Agnes, a 
daughter of Flying Heels and the productive Ag- 
nes Ayres, this being the mare’s ninth winner 
from 12 foals. 

An allowance event for 3-year-olds was also 
scheduled, and it pulled into action a half-dozen 
of the more lightly regarded Kentucky Derby can- 
didates on the grounds. The result was nothing 
to make Count Fleet bolt his oats hastily, for the 
non-eligible Dusty, a Calumet-bred son of Sun 
Teddy which is now racing for Mrs. M. E. Wil- 
liams, won easily by two lengths. Lt. Louis Lee 
Haggin’s *Fair Tip, by Fair Trial, finished sec- 
ond, seemed the best of the Derby prospects. 

Two stakes events are scheduled for the first 
full week, first of these being the six-furlong 
Ashland Stakes on April 14. The $2,500 added 
Ben Ali Handicap, for 3-year-olds and up at 14, 
miles, will be run April 17, and it is hoped that 
Whirlaway will be out for it. The field also in- 
cludes Mar-Kell, Ocean Wave, Three Clovers, 
Shot Put, Noonday Sun, Valdina Orphan, and 
“Rounders. 

The meeting will end April 21, with the 1\- 
mile Blue Grass Stakes, with $10,000 added, as 
the feature of the last day. Eligibles to this in- 
clude Amber Light, Ocean Wave, Nippy, *Valdina 
Way, Seven Hearts, and others, and the race 
seems likely to develop the principal western op- 
position which Count Fleet will encounter when 
he comes to Louisville for the Kentucky Derby. 

Keeneland officials were naturally well pleased 
with the support on opening day, look forward to 
one of the most successful meetings the track has 
ever had. Money from the meeting, of course, 
will be devoted to charity or to institutions for 
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research, since Keeneland is organized on a non- 
profit basis. 


Miss Dogwood's Phoenix 


The Phoenix Handicap ($2,500 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, six furlongs) has persisted in one 
form or another since the days of heat racing. It 
has changed tracks before, and on April 10 it had 
a new scene. The Lexington hotel for which it is 
named is in Army hands at present, and the war 
also forced the Phoenix Handicap, along with the 
rest of the Keeneland meeting, to the plant at 
Churchill Downs. Whirlaway, which was eligible, 
passed up the race, and the best of the eight-horse 
field were fillies. Bettors at the track made 
Calumet Farm’s winter-raced Mar-Kell (113) the 
favorite, a circumstance which would hardly have 
happened at Lexington, where race-goers have 
been accustomed to seeing Brownell Combs’ Miss 
Dogwood (113) knocking down whatever opposi- 
tion was sent against her. 

Second choice in the betting, Miss Dogwood set 
off in front and was clear shortly after the start. 
She is supposed to dislike off tracks, but, as was 
instanced when she met Blue Delight last fall, she 
can make shift to put up slow footing. Mrs. Emil 
Denemark’s Three Clovers (105) and Woolford 
Farm's Pig Tails (110) made runs at her, but 
Miss Dogwood held her lead, shook off both. In 
the stretch the favorite came with determination, 
but Miss Dogwood, ridden out by Jockey Johnny 
Adams, held her safe and won by a length and a 
half. Three Clovers was two lengths away third, 
with Greentree Stable’s Noonday Sun (3, 103), a 
Kentucky Derby eligible, in fourth place. Pig 
Tails, Alohort (107), Anticlimax (116), and 
Marksman (105) followed in order. Time, :2345, 
14735, 1:13, track slow. Stakes division, $2,775, 
$500, $250, $100. 


Ajax by Flying Fox—Amie 
Teddy | Rondeau by Bay Ronald—Doremi 
*BULL DOG (Bay or brown, 1927) 
‘ { Spearmint by Carbine—Maid of the Mint 
Plucky Liege) Concertina by St. Simon—Comic Song 
MISS DOGWOOD (Bay filly, 1939) 
f{ Black Servant by Black Toney—*Padula 
Blue Larkspur Blossom Time by “North Star 111—*Vaila 
MYRTLEWOOD (Bay, 1932) 
{ *Sweeper by Broomstick—* Ravello 
Frizeur Frizette by ‘Ondulee the. 13 family) 
Brownell Combs, breeder and owner; J. M. Goode, trainer. 


Miss Dogwood was foaled April 11, 1939, at 
Brownell Combs’ Belair Farm, Lexington, and 
was the second foal of his fine race mare Myrtle- 
wood. At two she won the Keeneland Special 
Event from Petrify and others, and at three she 
won the Kentucky Oaks. In all she has started 
20 times, won 13 races, finished second twice, 
third twice, and has earned $27,352. 

MYRTLEWOOD, winner Peabody Memorial, Keen, 
Quickstep, Motor City, Hawthorne Sprint (twice), 
Cadillac Handicaps, Ashland Stakes and $40,620, 
three foals through 1942. Winners, Crepe Myrtle, 
Miss Dogwood (stakes, above). *FRIZEUR, win- 
ner, 12 foals. Winners, Janet Blair (dam of 
Heather Broom), Sturgis, Black Curl (Test 
Stakes, Bayshore, Arverne Handicaps, dam of the 
stakes winner Black Wave), Pairbypair (Hyde 
Park Stakes, North Shore Handicap, sire), 
Crowning Glory (Hyde Park Stakes, Lakeside 
Handicap), Myrtlewood (stakes, producer, above), 
Bluelarks, Rodney (placed in stakes). Producer, 
Pearl River. FRIZETTE, winner Laureate Rose- 
dale, Troy Stakes, 14 foals. Winners, *Tranby, 
Antar, Banshee (Poule d’Essai, Prix Yacowlef, 
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dam of Durban; grandam of Diademe, Tourbil- 
lon), *Frizzle (stakes in France, sire), *Mary 
Maud (Juvenile Stakes, producer), *Lespedeza II 
(dam of stakes winners in France), Durzetta 
(Prix Morny, producer), *Ondulation (producer), 
Freebar. Producers, *Frizelle (grandam of Cillas, 
winner French Derby) *Princess Palatine, dam of 
Valkyr (dam of the stakes winners Vicar, Vicar- 
ess, Vagrancy), Count Palatine (Tarrytown 
Stakes), and ancestress of Tiger, Zacatine, Cha- 
pardeuse (stakes in England). Frizette also pro- 
duced the sire *Crimper. 


Notes Toward the Derby 


A few of the major Kentucky Derby candidates 
got inio action last week. Blue Swords, consid- 
ered generally to be the chief threat to Count 
Fleet, disappointed badly in the Experimental 
Handicap, April 8, finishing twelfth. Slide Rule, 
the winner, and Bossuet, the runner-up, both ran 
gocd races. Vincentive was third and Through 
Bound fourth, the latter racing a good deal like 
a sprinter. On April 9 Belair Stud’s Tip-Tce and 
Christian:, Stable’s Quillon both won maiden 
races at six furlongs, the Belair colt making the 
better time. On April 10 Pops Pick beat a mod- 
erate field at a mile and 70 yards at Jamaica, and 
Greentree Stable’s Neenday Sun ran fourth to 
older horses in the Phoenix Handicap at Churchill 
Downs, closing very well. 

Count Fleet worked between races at Jamaica 
April 9, going a mile in 1:39%5, galloping out nine 
furlongs in 1:53%;. Present plans calls for him 
to start in the Wood Memorial April 17, ship to 
Louisville two days later. Seven Hearts worked 
a mile in 1:48 at Churchill Downs April 8, going 
very easily, and on April 11 went another in 
1:4815. Johnny Adams is to ride him in the 
Derby, and it has been announced that his only 
start before the big race will be in the Blue Grass 
Stakes April 21. Burnt Cork, at Douglas Park, 
worked a mile in 1:45%5 April 7. Most observers 
were disappointed, but Trainer A. E. Silver said 
the colt was always a poor work horse. He 
worked another mile in 1:46 April 11. The. com- 
pletely unsung Galladon, owned by Donald V. Ew- 
ing, went a fast five furlongs in 1:01'5 April 11, 
impressed observers by his way of going. Bank- 
rupt worked seven furlongs in 1:3025, April 6. 
Milky Way Farm’s Double S., a minor candidate, 
broke a hip in a training mishap April 6 and had 
to be destroyed. No Wrinkles, a_ better-liked 
candidate also owned by Milky Way, worked five 
furlongs in 1:0045 April 6, and galloped out six 
furlongs in 1:15. On April 9 he worked six fur- 
longs in 1:15 again. Amber Light, Dixiana’s 
Louisiana Derby winner, went seven furlongs in 
1°28%5 handily on April 7. On April 12 Amber 
Light, No Wrinkles, Valdina Way, and three 
others met in a six-furlong purse at Churchill 
Downs. Amber Light, an odds-on favorite, gal- 
loped in front all the way and won with some- 
thing in reserve. No Wrinkles, running well in 
the stretch, was a creditable second, Valdina Way 
a distant third. On the same day Bankrupt was 
beaten soundly in another six-furlong event, 
though he was rushing up at the end. 


Thoroughbred Club Meets 


Advancing its meeting one day to avoid con- 
flict with the opening of the Keeneland race 
meeting, the Thoroughbred Club of America met 
April 9 at the Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, with 
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President James C. Stone presiding. There was 
no formal program, chief business being a report 
on the dinner to be held in connection with the 
Thoroughbred Club Dinner Stakes, and it was an- 
nounced that this would be held at the Pendennis 
Club, Louisville, on April 16. Thomas B. Crom- 
well reported briefly on the plans for yearling 
sales, as outlined at a breeders’ meeting the 
previous day, reported more fully in other col- 
umns. President Stone pledged cooperation of 
the club in any plan on which the breeders de- 
cided. 

Next regular meeting of the club would fall on 
April 24, but because the Churchill Downs meet- 
ing opens on that date it was decided to cancel 
the meeting. 


The Patriotic Angle 


The policy of Louisville handbooks during the 
racing at that city, discussed freely by Louisville 
newspapers last week, apparently is that they 
shall continue through the meeting. It was sug- 
gested, apparently by the operators themselves, 
that through the handbooks persons could bet 
without wasting rubber or gasoline, and that war 
workers could dash around the corner and place 
their bets without absenting themselves from 
their jobs. 


Held for Consideration 


Throughout the winter there has been consider- 
able speculation regarding the status of Jockeys 
Eddie Arcaro and Donald Meade, both given long- 
term suspensions last year. The Kentucky State 
Racing Commission, meeting April 9, issued 
licenses to 49 jockeys, held seven names for con- 
sideration. Among the latter group was Arcaro; 
Jockey Meade did not apply for a license. 


Red Cross Gets $50,000 


Churchill Downs, which gave $50,000 to the 
American Red Cross in 1942, announced that it 
would donate to that organization the proceeds 
of the racing of April 31, would guarantee $50,- 
000 in case the day’s receipts fall below that 
figure. The donation enabled Louisville to pass 
its quota of $530,000. 


Sale at Churchill Downs 


The Kentucky Bloodstock Sales Company has 
announced that its annual sale of horses in train- 
ing will be held at Churchill Downs on Wednes- 
day, May 12. C. W. McFerran will be the auc- 
tioneer. 


Derby Pick 


The Louisville Courier-Journal’s Earl Ruby last 
week published a letter from a staff sergeant in 
North Africa. Gist of the letter: Blue Swords 
will beat Count Fleet in the Kentucky Derby. 


«« »» 


Mrs. EMILY BURCH, aged widow of the noted 
trainer William P. Burch, died last week. She 
was the mother of Preston M. Burch and of the 
late Selby Burch. 
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STUD NEWS 


San Luis Rey Bows Out 


HARLES E. COOPER, member of the Califor- 

nia Horse Racing Board and formerly promi- 
nent breeder of Thoroughbreds in California, an- 
nounced last week that he had completed the sale 
of all the horses at Rancho San Luis Rey, with the 
transfer of the stallions Bon Homme and Tedsim, 
seven broodmares, seven 3-year-olds, 13 2-year- 
olds, and six yearlings, to L. E. Kunkler. Mr. 
Kunkler, president of the Metalizing Company of 
America, has bought an estate near Hemet, Calif. 
(not far from the Mayer Farms at Perris Valley), 
and is busy with the establishment of a nursery 
to which the San Luis Rey horses will be trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. Cooper also confirmed the sale of Rancho 
San Luis Rey itself, a 4,270-acre tract, to Fred P. 
Glick, of Los Angeles, added that Mr. Glick plans 
to continue to use the farm for a Thoroughbred 
nursery. Mr. Cooper has sold Mr. Glick the stal- 
lion Celtoney and a number of broodmares, and 
the new owner will also take over the boarders at 
the farm. 

With the sale of the farm and the remaining 
stock, Mr. Cooper’s Thoroughbred interests are 
reduced to ownership of a half-interest in *Craig 
Park and Better Bet. I. D. Parker, who owns 
the other half-interest in these stallions, has a 
farm in the San Fernando Valley, and the stal- 
lions will stand there. 

More than a year ago (March 21, 1942), THE 
BLOOD-HORSE published a story by Teddy Cox, 
stating Mr. Cooper’s intention of selling all of his 
horses, with the exception of “three or four senti- 
mental favorites.”” Mr. Cooper denied this story 
indignantly, saying, “I have no intention of 
bowing out, as you call it.” 


Broadside Dead 


Last week, in the course of a conversation with 
Lucas B. Combs, THE BLOOD-HORSE learned that 
Broadside, a son of Man o’ War and the *Prince 
Palatine mare *Blue Glass, was destroyed last 
fall. Broadside, a foal of 1924, was bred at the 
Nursery Stud and was one of the yearling crop 
purchased by J. E. Widener when that famous 
stud was dispersed. Broadside raced for Mr. 
Widener at two and in his only two starts at three 
and was then sold to Mr. Combs, who raced him 
at four and five. Under his new owner he showed 
his best form, winning the Independence Handi- 
cap at Raceland, the Independence Handicap at 
Latonia, and the Ben Ali Handicap at Lexington. 
He raced against such high-class horses as Toro, 
Mike Hall, Clyde Van Dusen, My Dandy, Rolled 
Stocking, etc. He was retired to Mr. Combs’ Run- 
ner’s Rest Farm, Lexington, in 1930, and sired 
many useful horses, including the stakes winners 
Biff, Salaam, and Moon Side, from rather small 
crops. Like his dam, he had been blind for sev- 
eral years. 


Sir Herbert Barker Joins Remount 


The Lexington office of the U. S. Remount 
Service announced last week that Mrs. Michael 
Evlanoff (formerly Mrs. E. G. Lewis) had do- 
nated the 12-year-old stallion Sir Herbert Barker, 
by *Sir Gallahad III 


Minima, by Friar Rock, to 
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the Remount, and that possession of the stallion 
was taken April 5. The stallion is at the Re- 
mount’s barn at Lexington, and plans for him have 
not yet been made. 


Sir Herbert Barker, a half-brother to Porter’s 
Mite, Woof Woof, Maxima, and a number of 
other winners, tried very well at two, but con- 
tracted pneumonia while being shipped from his 
winter training grounds in South Carolina. He 
started three times at three and was placed twice, 
started once more at seven and was unplaced. He 
entered stud in 1939, got eight foals. One of 
these, Little Bud, won at two last year. Sir Her- 
bert Barker was bred by Marshall Field. 


Death of Sweet Mary 


At the Holton Farm at Forks of Elkhorn, in 
Franklin County, Kentucky, on April 8 died the 
24-year-old broodmare Sweet Mary, dam of eight 
winners, including the stakes winner Sandy Bill, 
and grandam and great-grandam of four other 
stakes winners. She was bred by Holton and 
Walker in 1919 and was by Dick Welles out of 
Tortoise, by *Todaington. Her eight winners, of 
80 races through 1942, were Agnes Ayres, I. 
Davis, Bud Charlton, Sugar Kiss, Good Time Walt, 
Sandy Bill (Colorado and Hudson Stakes), Pom- 
ary, Jo Mary, and Stepsome. Sweet Mary died in 
foaling and the foal, by Jock, also died. She was 
owned by J. L. Holton. 


Balladier Fills 


Joe A. Goodwin, Lexington automobile dealer 
who made his first venture with a Thoroughbred 
stallion when he purchased Balladier from Idle 
Hour Stock Farm last winter, announced last 
week that Balladier’s book was full for the 1943 
season, with 35 mares. Balladier, which stands at 
a fee of $250 with return, is at Mr. Goodwin's 
Patchen Wilkes Farm, near Lexington. 


«« » » 


Jumpers to Canada 


Five steeplechasers were purchased recently in 
the East and shipped to Canada, where they were 
drawn for by a Canadian syndicate, in an effort 
to stimulate interest in the jumping sport in the 
Dominion, according to the Chronicle, published 
at Berryville, Va. J. North Fletcher, of Warren- 
ton, Va., and Raymond Woolfe, of Middleburg, 
were commissioned to locate the prospects, among 
which Dr. R. K. Hodgson, of Toronto, selected 
five. The plan was like that by which a syndi- 
cate of Americans purchased a group of steeple- 
chasers in France several years ago. The five 
jumpe.s and their new owners are: 

Admiralty. br. g., 1939, by Man o’ War—*Dream On, by 
Rochester. (Dr. Hodgson.) *Glen-Na-Mona, b. g., 
1935, by Teamster—Kate Malone, by Bitter Cherry. 
(Gordon Perry.) Black Ned, br. g., 1937, by Neddie— 
Sun Fritters, by *Sun Briar. (W. F. Morrissey.) Wood 
King, ch. g., 1934, by Woodcraft—Pepper Queen, by 
*Queen's Guild. (G. Darlington.) Bright and Gay, 
blk. g., 1938, by *Swift and Sure—Gay Knightess, by 
*Bright Knight. (W. E. MacDonald.) 

Dr. Hodgson also purchased for his own ac- 
count Big Rebel, 9-year-old bay gelding, by Sir 
Andrew—Our Anniversary, by Flittergold. The 
horses will be prepared for the Woodbine Park 
spring meeting at Toronto. 
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ILLINOIS 
Grades A, B, C, D 


ACING Secretary Webb Everett's first 12-day 
condition book apparently has found high fa- 
vor among horsemen who paln to race ot the 67- 
day Arlington-Washington Park meeting which 
opens June 21 at the latter’s Southside Homewood 
track. Early comment has all been favorable, due 
in no small measure to the liberal offerings of 
graded races which will replace some of the 
claiming events of previous years. 
These races, under varying conditions and al- 
lowances (some handicaps in Grade A), are 
graded as follows: 


GRADE A: Horses which have not won a race of 
$5,000 value to the winner in 1942-43 and also those 
which have started in a claiming race since last win- 
ning a race of $5,000 value to the winner. 

GRADE B: Horses which have started in a claim- 


ing race for $4,000 or less in 1942-43 and have not 
won a race of $1,650 value to the winner nor more 
than three races other than claiming ncr a race for a 


claiming price exceeding $4,500 since last starting 
in 1942-43 for $4,000 or less. Horses which have 
never won $1,300 nor three races at any time are 
also eligible for Grade B, although they may never 
have started in any claiming race. 

GRADE C: Horses which have started in a claim- 
ing race for $3,000 or less in 1942-43 and have not 
won a race of $1,300 value to the winner nor more 
than three races other than claiming nor a race for 
a claiming price exceeding $3,500 since last starting 
in 1942-43 for $3,000 or less. Horses which have 
never won $1,005 nor two races at any time are also 
eligible for Grade C, though they may never have 
started in any claiming race. 

GRADE D: Horses which have started in a claim- 
ing race for $2,000 or less in 1942-43 and have not 
won a race of $1,300 value to the winner nor more 
than three races other than claiming nor a race for a 
claiming price exceeding $2,500 since last starting 
in 1942-43 for $2,000 or less. 


Everett anticipates that horses engaging in 
these events will very largely grade themselves 
by their performances. The first issue of the 
condition book, covering the first 12 days of the 
Arlington Park meeting, contains fourteen of 
these races, some in each grade, two being Grade 
A handicaps. Incidentally, Everett has followed, 
actually expanded, the policy of naming many 
overnight races for prominent horses of the past. 

As previously announced, the minimum purse 
will be $1,500, with frequent offerings at $1,800 
to $2,500 for some overnights. During its 36-day 
share of the season Arlington Park will dis- 
tribute $232,500 in stakes, $416,500 in overnight 
purses, a total of $649,000, while Washington 
Park, in its 31 days, will offer $182,500 in stakes 
endowments, $361,300 in overnights, a total of 
$543,800. This makes a grand total of $1,192,800, 
a daily average of $17,542 for the two associa- 
tions during the 67 days. These figures cover the 
tracks’ own distribution and do not include stakes 
fees for nominations, eligibilities, and starters. 

FRANK BUTZOW 


Seven Stewards, No Patrol Judges 


A perennial innovator, Ben Lindheimer, ex- 
ecutive director of Arlington and Washington 
Parks, this year is increasing his board of stew- 
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ards from three to seven members (including the 
state steward, William Hamilton), five of whom 
will occupy various vantage points around the 
track during each race. After each race these 
five will confer with the two men in the stand. 

Duscussing the innovation Mr. Lindheimer said: 
“In order to more efficiently supervise all phases 
of racing at our meetings, it was decided that the 
board of stewards in charge be increased from 
three to seven members. We believe that one of 
their most important functions is to carefully ob- 
serve the actual running of each race. At least 
five of them will occupy vantage points around 
the track, so located that the entire race will be 
under closest and most careful scrutiny of offi- 
cials of the highest rank with full power and 
authority.” 

The Lindheimer plan may be likened to the in- 
creased number of officials in other sports. Base- 
ball has more umpires than formerly. Boxing has 
judges in addition to the referee. The analogy 
could be continued indefinitely. 

Besides Judge Hamilton, who represents the 
Illinois Racing Board, the Arlington-Washington 
Park stewards will be the following: Lincoln G. 
Plaut, George H. Foster, Lawrence Bogenschutz, 
James McGill, Barry Whitehead, and Fred Burton. 

Illinois tracks await the forthcoming season 
with considerable hope and confidence in a suc- 
cessful, satisfactory season of wartime racing 
which opens next Saturday (April 24) with a 
benefit program of six days for the Chicago 
Tribune Charities at Sportsman’s Park. The reg- 
ular season starts on May 1 with Sportsman's 
spring meeting of 13 days. 

FRANK BUTZOW 


A Full Report 


The Illinois Racing Board recently released its 
report for the 1942 season, one of the most com- 
plete and exhaustive documents put together by 
any state racing commission, though it does not 
approach the New York report in detail or vol- 
ume. The first section is a general report of the 
year’s racing, pointing out the contributions to 
the war effort and local charities made by the 
various tracks ($637,894), the total revenue to 
Illinois ($2,444,605), and a general estimate of 
the success of the racing year, with particular 
emphasis on the increased class of racing at 
Arlington and Washington Parks. A recommen- 
dation contained in this section is that money in 
“out” funds (unclaimed money which accumulates 
when patrons lose, destroy, or fail to cash win- 
ning tickets), be used for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of war veterans and their dependents, and 
for the relief of the needy connected with the 
Turf. The fund at present amounts to $91,781. 

The second part consists of a statistical break- 
down of the affairs of the various meetings, with 
particulars of turnover, attendance, and the like. 
The Board has followed the New York State Rac- 
ing Commission in cutting up betting according 
to the class and distance of races, found the same 
result—that the turnover goes up either with an 
increase in distance or an increase in class. 

Over the entire Illinois season, for instance, the 
betting on claiming races averaged $39,839. On 
maiden claiming races it was $27,170; on maiden 
races, $41,080; on allowance races, $55,857; on 
handicaps, $69,709; on stakes, $103,815. A part 
of this is occasioned by the fact that the best 
races are at the tracks which have the biggest 
crowds, but the same thing is true of the indi- 
vidual tracks, though to a lesser degree. The 
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average betting on races at standard distances: 
six furlongs, $38,587; seven furlongs, $50,388; one 
mue, $68,232; 11, miles, $57,653; 134, miles, 
$69,354; 11, miles, $82,782. 

The take-out in Illinois is 10 per cent at the 
Chicago tracks, 11 per cent at Fairmount Park, 
and breakage is to 10 cents. The Board noted 
that breakage varied from 1.3 per cent to 1.53 
per cent, with an average for the season of 1.43 
per cent. Betting for the season totaled $82,- 
873,489, of which $73,351,788 went back to the 
public. Of the wagering total, $2 bettors account- 
ed for nearly half, $38,505,592. Betting units of 
$10, $5, and $50 were next most important in 
order. The $3 combination tickets, sold only at 
Fairmount Park, totaled $925,671. 

Of the 1942 Illinois revenue of $2,444,605 from 
racing, drawn chiefly from a 2 per cent tax on 
betting ($1,657,470), license fees ($421,500), and 
admission taxes ($357,448), half goes to the 
State’s general fund, half to a special Agricultural 
Premium Fund to be used for payment of prize 
monies at the state and county fairs, agricultural 
societies, agricultural extension clubs, 4-H clubs, 
and the like, and the Racing Board suggested 
that this fact should occasionally be brought to 
the attention of the public in Illinois. 


DISTRIBUTION BY CLASS 


HE distribution of races and first monies at 

the first of Bay Meadows’ two 25-day meet- 
ings, separated according to the conditions of the 
races, is given below. The Bay Meadows meet- 
ing, afflicted with more troubles than any other 
of recent years and provided with very few horses 
of class, probably represents the nadir of Ameri- 
can racing at the more important tracks, as far 
as class is concerned. 

The breakdown follows the same form as that 
employed in the analysis of the Fair Grounds and 
Oaklawn Park meetings in the issue of April 10. 
The classification of each claiming race is deter- 
mined by the claiming price of the winner. Only 
first monies are accounted for. The averages are 
figured to the nearest $10. 


BAY MEADOWS (25 DAYS) 


Class Races % First Money © — Average 


$1,000 Claiming 77.5 $ 96.050 S620 
1.100 Claiming 1 O5 TOO 700 
1.250 Claiming 17 8.5 11,025 650 
1400 Claiming 2 1.0 1,325 610 
1,500 Claiming 2 1.0 0.5 TOO 
1,600 Claiming 2.5 2.8 100 
L850 Claiming 1 TOO TOO 
2.150 Claiming 2 1.0 1.400 700 
2450 Claiming- 525 525 
Claiming 2 1.0 1,400 1.1 TOO 
Maiden 1 0.5 TOO 0.5 TOO 
Allowances 1.5 2.250 1.9 
Overnight Handicaps 0 7.400 5.8 
200 $127,575 S640 
Claiming races ISS 117,225 91.9 620 
Non-claiming 12 6.0 10,350 8.1 S60 
Included in the claiming races are nine races for maidens and 22. for 
California-bred horses. There was one ‘‘maiden allowances’’ race. 
Filly races: 3° (1.5%). 


The comparison of the three meetings now ac- 
counted for is indicated by the following tabula- 
tion: 


Claiming Non-Claiming 
Average Average 
Ist Ist 
Races Money Money — Races Money Money 
Fair Grounds, 89 days_.69.9% 53.3% $550 30.1% 46.7% $1,120 
Oaklawn Park, 30 days_82.5% T5.7% 540 17.59% 24.3% x20 
Bay Meadows, 25 days..94.00% 91.9% 620 6.0% 8.1% S60 


-1 


CALIFORNIA 


Bay Meadows 


ACING in California had, for a change, an un- 
eventful week, the first five days of the sec- 
ond 25-day meeting going off without incident. 
Previous troubles, of course, cut into the support 
of the meeting, because race-goers were having 
enough difficulty getting to the track without 
having to guess at when racing would be held and 
when it wouldn’t. Even so the first meeting, 
which ended April 3, drew a total pari-mutuel 
turnover of $4,616,166, a daily average of $184,- 
646. This was a material drop from the $249,399 
average which the track enjoyed during its early 
winter meeting in 1942, but it compares well 
enough with other recent Bay Meadows meetings. 
The last three days of the meeting, which after 
numerous difficulties were at last run off, raised 
about $30,000, and this sum is to be distributed 
to the Naval Welfare Fund, with each of three 
naval hospitals in the San Francisco district re- 
ceiving equal shares. 

The meeting which began April 6 seems likely 
to reach or surpass the first meeting in support, 
judging by the first few days of operation. Purses, 
which observed an $800 minimum during the first 
meeting, are now set at $1,000 and up. Chief 

yeakness of the meeting is a lack of good horses. 
The off-again-on-again character of the meeting 
kept out-of-state owners from shipping in, and 
even Californians seem to have sent their best 
horses to more dependable locations, with the re- 
sult that an overwhelming proportion of the Bay 
Meadows races are of the cheaper claiming 
variety. 

All of the eight races on April 10 were under 
claiming conditions, the “feature” being a $1,200 
event at one mile. The winner was Evergreen 
Stock Farm’s Ever Hour, by *Justice F. 


«« »» 


Florida and the Dogs 


Pretty badly hit for revenue this year, with 
horse racing canceled and only one dog track in 
the Miami neighborhood able to run, Florida is on 
the point of lengthening the legal racing season 
from April 10 to May 31. A bill to this effect 
has passed both houses of the Legislature, and 
Governor Holland has indicated he will sign it. In 
the Florida Senate there was but one dissenting 
senator; he said that after the tourist season dog 
racing would have to be supported by Floridians. 


«« » » 


McCombs on Bail 


Jockey Kenneth McCombs, recently arrested on 
a charge of participating in a betting scheme, 
was arraigned in Queens Felony Court, New York, 
April 6 on a charge of grand larceny, was re- 
leased under $1,000 bond. He is to be heard in 
the same court April 15, on a complaint by Mrs. 
May Anderson, of New York, that he and two 
other men took $4,000 from her through fraudu- 
lent betting operations. 


« « » » 


AN automobile accident near Lexington last 
week resulted in the death of J. Bernard Moyna- 
han, one of Kentucky's best farriers. 
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lron Hills Grew 
0 Iron Mountain 


By Doreen M. Norton 


N the early 1930’s Harry N. Isenberg purchased 

several Thoroughbreds which were raced more 
or less successfully on the West Coast. Then he 
decided he’d had enough of racing, and sold all his 
stock except a 4-year-old mare. She was the 
California-bred Danube Waves (*Bistouri—Com- 
fort, by Broomstick), which no one seemed to 
want. 

The Isenberg horses at that time were boarded 
at C. E. Cooper’s Rancho San Luis Rey. Mr. 
Isenberg pleaded with Mr. Cooper to make an 
offer for this last mare, but the latter said he had 
too many mares of similar breeding, and the best 
he could do was offer $50. When Mr. Isenberg 
refused to consider such a sum, Mr. Cooper sug- 
gested that the mare be bred, which she was, to 
Bon Homme. The result of that mating was the 
colt Iron Hills, a stakes winner of $18,605, in- 
cluding the California Breeders Championship for 
2-year-olds at Santa Anita Park in 1937. 

This was enough to put Mr. Isenberg back into 
horse racing with such renewed vitality that last 
year he was elected president of the California 
Breeders Association. 

Two years ago Mr. Isenberg purchased 65 acres 
in the middle of the orange grove country, a mile 
or so from the city of Riverside. In honor of the 
horse which raced so successfully for him, the 
place was named Iron Mountain Ranch. Most of 
it had been used for the breeding and training of 
polo ponies, while the other 20 acres were, and 
still are, in orange trees. This year, an additional 
55 acres have been purchased, and will be used 
for the raising of feed. 

The manager of the ranch, Bill Bush, is an old 
friend of the writer’s. He has been in complete 
charge of the place since its purchase, and is do- 
ing an excellent job of keeping the stock in first- 
class condition. 

Several barns were already in existence, but 
they have been practically rebuilt since Mr. Isen- 
berg took over. The main barns, of which there 
are three, are wooden, with a two-story arch in 
the center. There are six box stalls, 12 by 14 feet, 
arranged in a straight line on each side. The 
barns are painted yellow with green roofs and 
trimmings, and in front of them is a row of 
towering palm trees. 

A few paddocks away is the large stallion barn. 
It has two 20x20 stalls for the studs and, on the 
opposite side, two extra stalls of the same size. 
The middle is a roomy, high area used for a 
breeding shed and hay storage. At the farther 
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end of the ranch is a row of stalls used if there 
is any overflow from the main barns. 

Until this year all the feed had been purchased 
instead of grown at the ranch. All the feed given 
to the horses is ground on the place, and is fed in 
the proportion of two bales of alfalfa to one bale 
of oat hay. Freshly ground oats are also fed, 
No sowing has been necessary, as the grass in the 
paddocks is abundant. Bermuda grass is preva- 
lent in the summer, while in the winter there are 
burr clover and wild volunteer grasses. There is 
some lime in the soil in that area, but various 
minerals, which are changed every month or so, 
are added to the feed. 

It is necessary to irrigate the pastures once a 
month during the summer. This is done by piping 
in large amounts of city water for three days and 
nights in some pastures, and for five days and 
nights in others. Most of the pastures are level, 
but there is a slight slope to a couple of the larger 
ones used for the 2-year-olds. All the paddocks 
have an electric wire stretched about two feet 
inside the wooden fences, so there is no cribbing 
or chewing of fences. 

At present Mr. Isenberg owns about 60 horses, 
some of which are racing at Bay Meadows. On 
the farm are three studs, 23 broodmares, and 14 
yearlings. About 15 foals of 1943 were expected. 
In addition, there are several older horses turned 
out. The usual number of mares are being bred 
this year, and no plans are being made for the 
curtailment of stock, despite the racing situation 
in California. 

At the head of the ranch is the 19-year-old 
*Justice F. (Abbots Trace—-Icemond, by Des- 
mond). He is a stakes winner of $96,900, win- 
ning 11 races in 21 starts. He is a good-looking 
horse, whose striking feature is his extremely 
muscular and powerful quarters. Besides having 
the pick of the home mares this year, he will be 
bred to eight outside ones. 

Another stud is the 6-year-old Wild Chicle 
(*Chicle—Wild Denise, by Wildair). He never 
raced, but the foals from his first crop suggest 
that Mr. Isenberg is justified in giving him a 
chance. He is the only son of *Chicle now lisied 
as standing in California. 

The third stallion is the 8-year-old pet Iron 
Hills, whose tirst foals are arriving this year. As 
there are numerous other horses in southern Cal- 
ifornia of breeding similar to his, he has fewer 
mares than the other two stallions. 

The stallions are never taken up, as the pad- 
docks adjoin their stalls, and they may go in and 
out at will. 

Mr. Isenberg can be proud of his fine-looking 
yearlings. There is no track at the ranch, but 
they will receive their preliminary training at the 
half-mile Riverside Fair Grounds track, a few 
miles away. 

To cite a few of the band of broodmares, there 
is the good West Coast race mare Air Squadron, 
by Apprehension, which has a fine colt by *Jus- 
tice F.; the 4-year-old Valdina Marm (Blue Lark- 
spur-—Marmitina, by *Light Brigade); and the 
English-bred *Kia Ora, by Lemonora. 


Joe A. Goodwin 


-BALLADIER 


Blk., 1932, by Black Toney—Blue Warbler 


BOOK FULL 
PATCHEN WILKES FARM 


Lexington, Ky. 
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FOALS OF 1943 


ROM A. B. Hancock’s Claiborne Farm, Paris, 

Ky., come reports of a large number of note- 
worthy foals. *Felina II, a_ stakes-winning 
daughter of Swynford, and dam of the stakes 
winners Dainger. Lewis, Hilena, and Buster, had 
a bay filly by Johnstown on April 1. *Gainly, 
a stakes winner in England and half-sister to 
three top stakes winners, had a bay filly by the 
Eclipse Stakes winner *Rhodes Scholar. Giggling, 
the dam of the good Hysterical, foaled a bay colt 
by *Sir Gallahad III. The 1942 Matron Stakes 
winner, Good Morning, had a half-brother, at 
Claiborne on March 25, by Flares out of Morning. 
Quivira, dam of the 1942 Kent Stakes winner 
Lochinvar, foaled a chestnut colt by *Rhodes 
Scholar on April 9. 

Coldstream Stud’s Nimble Hoof, the dam of 
Coldstream, foaled a bay filly by the Hyperion 
stallion *Heliopolis on April 7, and will be bred 
to Coldstream’s sire, *Bull Dog. At Greentree 
Stable, Delicacy, dam of Hash and Monday Lunch, 
foaled a brown colt by Questionnaire, and the 
young stakes-winning *St. Germans mare Piquet 
foaled a brown filly by Questionnaire. At D. B. 
Midkiff’s farm the stakes winners Cross Keys and 
Cute Trick had foals. At J. A. Goodwin’s Patchen 
Wilkes Farm, Fairflight, dam of Toro Flight and 
Fair Lead, both stakes winners, had a bay filly by 
Riskulus. 


Belmont Farm, Edgar Zantker, Lexington 
Lady Supreme, by Supremus: Ch. c. by Heather Broom, 
_ April 1. Mare to Heather Broom. 
Saucy Sue, by Black Servant: B. c. by Heather Broom, 
March 28. Mare to Heather Broom. 
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Belmont Farm, Howard Bruce, Elkridge, Md. 


Nansemond, by Bud Lerner: Br. c. by *Aethelstan II, 
March 4. 


Blarney, Rigan McKinney, Woodbine, Md. 
Nurse Girl, by Dozer: Ch. c. by Swashbuckler, March 18. 
Blue Ridge Farm, Mrs. G. L. Harrison, Upperville, Va. 
Blonde Belle, by *North Star III: B. ¢. by *Easton, 

April 4. Mare to Pompey. 

Flying Wind, by *Strolling Player: B. c. by *Happy 
Argo, March 22. Mare to Blenheim. 

Gala Time, by High Time: Ch. c. by *Happy Argo, 
March 18. Mare died April 4. 

*Minaret II, by *Ksar: B. c. by Head Play, April 2. 
Mare not bred. 

Running Briar, by *Bright Knight: B. f. by *Easton, 
April 6. Mare to *Strolling Player. 

Watch Her, by On Watch: B. c. by War Admiral, March 
26. Mare to *Bahram. 

We. by High Time: B. c. by *Happy Argo, April 7. 
Mare to *Happy Argo. 

Calumet Farm, Warren Wright, Lexington 
Temple Dancer, by The Porter: B. c. by Chance Play, 

April 7. Mare to Sun Teddy. 

Claiborne Farm, A. B. Hancock, Paris, Ky. 
Babs, by *Bull Dog: B. f. by *Boswell, April 8. 

sell Firestone.) 

Blue Linnet, by Blue Larkspur: B. f. by *Sickle, April 4. 
Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. (Dr. George H. Knapp.) 
Crackaloo, by Chance Shot: B. c. by Omaha, April 7. 

Mare to Blue Larkspur. (Grant A. Dorland.) 

Dark Imp, by The Porter: Dk. b. ¢. by *Hypnotist II, 
April 3. Mare to *Sir Gallahad III. (Wheatley 
Stable.) 

Dusky Princess, by Flying Ebony: B. c. by Snark, April 
9. Mare to Snark. (Wheatley Stable.) 

*Felina II, by Swynford: B. f. by Johnstown, April 1. 
Mare to *Hypnotist II. (Blenheim Farms.) 

Filan d'Or, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. f. by *Rhodes 
Scholar, March 28. Mare to *Isolater. (Belair Stud.) 

Flarette. by Gallant Fox: B. c. by *Boswell, April 3. 
Mare to *Hypnotist II. (Belair Stud.) 

Friendly Jane, by Chance Shot: B. f. by *Jacopo, April 
6. Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. (Grant A. Dorland.) 

*Gainly, by Gainsborough: B. f. by *Rhodes Scholar, 
March 31. Mare to Gallant Fox. (Belair Stud.) 


(Rus- 


3 & up, 1', miles, May 30 


_ HANDICAP PRESIDENCIAL 


3 & up, 11, miles, June 6 


DERBY MEXICANO 


3-yr.-olds, 14 miles, May 16 


HANDICAP NACIONAL __-_ 


3 & up, 11,4, miles, May 23 


3-yr-olds, 1 mile, May 9 


RACING SECRETARY 


San Juan de Letran, No. 21 


Hipodromo de las Americas 
MEXICO CITY 
STAKES CLOSE MAY 1, 1943 
HANDICAP DE LAS AMERICAS 100,000 pesos added 


HANDICAP DE LA CIUDAD DE MEXICO 


Note: Stakes de la Condesa for 2-year-olds, bred or owned in Mexico, close May 20, and 
Stakes Jockey Club Mexicano for 3-year-olds and up, bred or owned in Mexico, close May 27. 


Please air mail or wire all stakes nominations to: 


($20,619 U. S. Currency) 


50,000 pesos added 


($10,310 U. S. Currency) 


50,000 pesos added 


($10,310 U. S. Currency) 


20,000 pesos added 


($4,124 U. S. Currency) 


17,000 pesos added 


($3,506 U. S. Currency) 


BARRY WHITEHEAD 
Mexico, D. F. 
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Galagold, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. ec. 
March 29. Mare to *Blenheim II. 
Gas Bag, by Man o’ War: B. c. by Halcyon, March 25. 
Mare to *Blenheim II. (R. R. M. Carpenter, Jr.) 

Giggling, by Pompey: B. c. by *Sir Gallahad III, April 
4. Mare to *Sir Gallahad III. (Blenheim Farms.) 

Lady Greville, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by King Cole, 
April 9. Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. (Belair Stud.) 

Lucky Pledge, by *Sir Gallahad III: Ch. f. by *Rhodes 
Scholar, April 5. Mare to *Isolater. 

Morning, by American Flag: B. c. by Flares, March 25. 
Mare to *Sir Gallahad III. (Nydrie Stables.) 

Mrs. Punch, by Stimulus: B. c. by *Jacopo, 
Mare to Johnstown. (Marshall Field.) 

My Bonnie, by Gallant Fox: Ch. f. by Stimulus, March 
25. Mare to *Jacopo. 

Perimetric, by Sir Andrew: B. c. by *Rhodes Scholar, 
March 30. Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. (Dr. George H. 


Knapp.) 

*Pigtail II, by Tai-Yang: Ch. c. by Omaha, March 26. 
Mare to Snark. (A. B. Hancock, Jr.) 
Preceptress, by Gallant Fox: B. f. by Chance Shot, 
March 25. Mare to Bimelech. (Dr. George H. Knapp.) 
Quivira, by Display: Ch. c. by *Rhodes Scholar, April 9. 
Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. (J. M. Roebling.) 
Ragusa, by *Snob II: B. f. by Blenheim, April 5. 

to *Mahmoud. (Blenheim Farms.) 
Sappho, by *Gino: Ch. f. by Sun Teddy, April 8. Mare 
to Reigh Count. ‘(Mill River Stable.) 
Sun Surplice, by *Sun Briar: Ch. f. by Good Advice, 
il 5. Mare to Johnstown. (S. W. Labrot, ‘= 
are 


April 5. 
March 23. 


by *Blenheim II, 


April 6. 


Mare 


Tetrarchy, by Tetratema: B. f. by Snark, April 1. 
to Snark. (Wheatley Stable.) 
Vermouth, by Stimulus: B. c. by *Jacopo, 
are to *Jacopo. (Marshall Field.) 
Wise Lady. by Gallant Fox: B. f. by *Isolater, April 8. 
Mare to *Boswell. (Belair Stud.) 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Coldstream Stud, Lexington 
Nimble Hoof, by Sweep: B. f. by *Heliopolis, April 7, 
Mare to *Bull Dog. 
Greentree Stable, Lexington 
Delicacy, by *Chicle: Br. c. by Questionnaire, April 4. 
Mare to Questionnaire. 
Piquet, by *St. Germans: Br. f. 
3. Mare to Mr. Bones. 
Holton Farm, Forks of Elkhorn, Ky. 
Mary On, by Sweep On: B. c. by Jock, April 12. 
to Jamestown. (L. F. Holton.) 
Sweet Mary, by Dick Welles: Mare and 
died April 8. (J. L. Holton.) 
Traumint, by *Traumer: B. f. by High Quest, March 25, 
Mare to Eternal Bull. (Sandy Holton.) 
Military Stock Farm, Paris, Ky. 
Ann Victory, ‘by Victorian: B. c. by Sweeping 
April 4. Mare to Pairbypair. 
Babuska, by *Durbar II: B. f. by 
Mare to *Shifting Sands IT. 
Lady Filante, by Reigh Count: B. c. by Sweeping Light, 
March 16. Mare to Sweeping Light. 
Lady James, by St. James: B. f. by Stimulus, March 21, 
Mare to Sweeping Light. 
Port Hole, by Man o' War: B. f. 
Feb. 5. Mare to Snark. 
Scythess, by *Sickle: Ch. f. 
to Pairbypair. 

Sickle Comb, by *Sickle: Ch. c. 
Mare to Pairbypair. 

Silver Thread, by Mars: Ch. f. by *Shifting Sands II, 
March 9. Mare to *Shifting Sands II. 

Steel Sweep, by *Sickle: B. f. by Pairbypair, March 28. 
Mare to Pairbypair. 

Warring Nymph, by Man o' War: Ch. c. by Pairbypair, 
March 25. Mare to *Shiftings Sands II. 


by Questionnaire, April 


Mare 
foal by Jock 


Light, 


*Boswell, March 22. 


by Sweeping Light, 
by Pairbypair, April 6. Mare 


by Pairbypair, April 1. 


Bull Lea was a high-class 2-year-old, and at three won the Blue 
Grass Stakes (equaling Bubbling Over’s record), the Kenner Stakes, 
ete. At four he won The Widener, beating Stagehand, 114 miles in 


2:02%5, and won a total of $94,825. 


Chance Play won $137,946 and many stakes, including the Tobog- 
gan at six furlongs, and the Jockey Club Gold Cup at two miles. 

Chance Play was Leading Sire in 1935. His get have won over 
$1,000,000. Chance Play has been second twice on the List of 
Leading 2-Year-Old Sires, from the standpoint of money won, during 
the last four years. During the last four years 2-year-olds sired by 
Chance Play have won over $200,000. 


Sun Teddy was a high-class race horse with intense speed. He won 

the Arlington Handicap, 1144 miles in 2:02, and in the Travers he 

| was beaten a head by Granville, America’s leading 3-year-old, in a 
| duel that lasted from start to finish. 

| In his first crop Sun Teddy sired Col. Teddy and Sun Again, win- 

| ner of the Arlington Futurity and the Belmont Park Juvenile Stakes, 


Versailles Pike 


BULL LEA 


Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Rose Leaves, by Ballot 


FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


CHANCE PLAY | 


Chestnut, 1923, by Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert 


FEE $500 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


SUN TEDDY 


| Chestnut, 1933, by *Teddy—Sunmelia, by *Sun Briar 


| FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 
| Fees due and payable August 1, 1943. 


CALUMET FARM 


(Warren Wright) 
(Phone 3066) 


Bull Lea’s first foals are 1943, including the | 
winners Drawaway and Kabo Lea. 

Bull Lea is the best son of the sensational *Teddy sire, *Bull Dog, 
and the best son of Rose Leaves, which produced six stakes winners 
which won over $200,000. 


2-year-vlds of 


Chance Play sired Grand Slam (Arlington Futurity, ete.), Straight 
Lead (New England Futurity, ete.), Some Chance (Belmont Futurity, 
ete.), Psychic Bid (Hopeful Stakes, ete.), Now What (Arlington 
Lassie Stakes, etc.), Good Gamble (Spinaway, ete.), ete. 

Chance Play’s sons Psychic Bid and Grand Slam both sired stakes 
winners in their first crops, and a high percentage of 2-year-old 
winners. 


in record time. He sired eight 2-year-old winners in his first crop, 
and five in 1942. 

Sun Teddy is by the great ‘‘Sire of Sires,’ *Teddy, and from a 
daughter of *Sun Briar, which produced three stakes winners. Sun 
Teddy’s second dam produced 7 winners from 8 foals, and his third 
dam produced two stakes winners. He’s a strongly bred son of *Teddy. 


Lexington, Ky. 
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Feeding Practices 
(Continued from page 535.) 


he said, “and you know the soil here has it. No 
native oats, though—our oats are too light in 
weight.” He likes oats to weigh from 36 to 38 
pounds, doesn’t like them any heavier. 


Broodmares 


HOSE mares which do not have foals are put 

in fields with sheds and allowed to run out. 
If the grass is good, they do not get hay or grain 
until November or thereabouts, when they begin 
to get ear corn on the ground. Mr. Piatt would 
just as soon use oats, and if oats happen to be 
cheaper than corn, oats is what they get. In 
December they are taken up at night, the earlier 
foaling ones first, to box stalls and they get corn 
and clover hay. The corn ration is about seven 
ears twice a day. ; 

Here intrudes a principle. Feeding, to Mr. 
Piatt, doesn’t mean simply deciding what a mare 
ought to have and giving it to her. With mares 
running in sheds, the corn goes up gradually, 
until there is usually a little left in the trough. 
It finally gets so you can go dump a sack of corn 
in the trough, whereas if you started out doing 
this, the mare woud overeat and get foundered. 
“A good feeder,” says Mr. Piatt, who in the long 
run puts his reliance on men instead of formulae, 
“will bring her along an ear at a time, and she’ll 
get all she wants and she won’t overeat.” 

Foaling mares get oats—-12 quarts or so, and 
four or five ears of corn. They are fed twice a 
day, or three times if they have to stay up, and 
they get clover hay in racks. Mr. Piatt will 
sometimes feed timothy if he runs out of clover. 
He doesn’t like lespedeza-—“if you catch it in a 
certain stage it’s good; otherwise it’s not worth 
a nickel."” What about soybean hay? “I’ve got 
the first crop of it this year I’ve raised in 35 
years,” Mr. Piatt said. “I haven’t fed any to 
horses yet, but I may. The cattle like it.” 

During the summer the mares are out all the 
time except for being taken up twice a day to be 
fed. Even in hot weather? Mr. Piatt says he’s 
tried it both ways, and he likes them out. Horses 
will get hotter in a stall than standing out in the 
sun, he thinks. Poor mares are taken up, how- 
ever. 

After weaning time, the grain is cut out except 
in the case of mares which seem too thin. Mr. 
Piatt likes to turn them out in fresh pasture, and 
he feeds hay on the ground if it seems to be 
needed. 


Stallions 


HE general ration for the stallions, which 
doesn't vary greatly with the season, is about 
10 or 12 quarts of oats, five or six ears of corn, 
and clover or mixed hay. ‘They are fed three 
times a day, all year. Stallions tend to be in- 
alvidualists, of course, and there are exceptions. 
Mr. Piatt said that when Upset came to Brook- 
dale he was pretty thin, and he stayed that way 
for a while, because he wouldn’t eat, to speak of. 
“In the daytime he wouldn’t eat a handful of 
grain.’ Finally one of the colored men on the 
place (Mr. Piatt keeps oodles of them, for gen- 
erations sometimes, and they are good horse- 
men) came around and gave his diagnosis: 
“I know what’s the matter with this horse, Mr. 


Bay, 1931, by *Sir Gallahad III—*Erne, by 
White Eagle 
Hadagal was a high-class stakes winner at two and three. Win- 
ner of the Champagne Stakes at Belmont Park at two, and the 
Governor Green Handicap, ete., at three. In the Rhode Island 


Handicap, Hadagal, carrying equal weights with Discovery, forced 
Discovery to break the world’s record for a mile and three-sixteenths, 
to win. 

In his first five crops of foals, including 1942, Hadagal has 
sired 43 2-year-old winners, and the stakes winners Chiquita Mia, 
Lostagal, Woodford Lad, Galorita, and Gallee. 

FEE $200.00 AND RETURN 
Owned by and standing at 
CRESCENT OAKS RANCH 
Ranch at Frisco, Texas, R. F. D. No. 1 
Business Office Address, P. O. Box 2274, 
Dallas, Texas 


REMOLINO 


Bay, 1934 
By Ariel—F lying Dust, by High Cloud 
(Owned by King Ranch) 

Remolino was a race horse with tremendous speed. He won his 
only starts at two. He went wrong in training, but was brought 
back to the races and was unplaced in three starts as a 3-year-old, 
was third in his only start at four, 

Remolino was bred to a few mares in Texas in 1939, one of 
the get from that season at stud racing in 1942. That starter is 
the winner of three races to date. The trials and individuality of 
his foals resulted in the stallion being moved to Kentucky where 
he was bred to 20 mares (only one owned by King Ranch) in 
1942. 

Free to Approved Mares 
Standing at MANY SPRINGS FARM 
J. HOWARD ROUSE 


Midway Phone 2041 Kentucky 


Sin HORSE’S WORST ENEMY 


urrenders 


Unconditionally 
te THOROUGHBRED 
STRONGYLEZINE 


The horse world knows worms as the horse’s worst 
enemy, bringing on more maladies than any other 
cause. And now, at last, there is a safe, effective, non- 
toxic remedy for worms—that works without the 
loss of a day’s training! 

Trainers like Hirsch Jacobs and many leading 
breeders recommend Strongylezine without reser- 
vation. Easy to administer, it requires no starving, 
tubing or drenching. And it can be used safely for 
sucklings, brood mares and yearlings, as well as 
horses in training. Try Strongylezine next time! 

Price $3.00 per bottle—$30.00 per 
dozen. From your dealer or postpaid 
from us. Send name of dealer. Get 
free booklet ‘Worms in Horses.” 
P. O. Box 300, Lima, Pa. 


California Representative 
KING’S PHARMACY, ARCADIA, CAL. 


REMEDY COMPANY 


LIMA, PA. : 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 
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DELIBERATOR 


Bay, 1933, Wise Counsellor—Azurita, by Hessian 
Winner of $38,660 
$100 or Private Contract 


DENOMINATOR 


Chestnut, 1939, Wise Counsellor—Azurita, by 
Hessian 


Denominator did not race. 


Free 


E. H. TAYLOR HAY 


Scotland Farm 
Frankfort, Ky. 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 


M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Il. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Ill. 


Hagyard & Hagyard 


145-147 East Short Street 


Lexington Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Veterinary 
Supplies 


Use’ and Recommended by Racing Stables 
and Breeding Farms Everywhere 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for the past 12 
years with most successful results. The remedies we used most 
were, Absorbent Lotion, Strong Absorbent, Colic Remedy, Fever 
Remedy and Cough Remedy, always with success. We expect to 
continue the use of these remedies, for they have been of great 
help to our farms. 

(Signed) HARRIE B. SCOTT, Manager 
Faraway Farms 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for a number of 
years with much success. Remedies used most: Fever Remedy and 
Anodyne Sweat Absorbent. We can cheerfully recommend them to 
anyone needing them for anything for which they are prescribed. 

(Signed) HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
Beaumont Farm 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Piatt. You know what a night drinker is? Well, 
this here Upset is a night eater.” 

He was right, too. Upset was fed at night, ate 
all he could get, and got fat and handsome. 

The stallions are out in the morning and are 
taken up at noon. An exception here is Good 
Goods, which is by way of being the premier stal- 
lion, though Mr. Piatt’s affections must be pretty 
well engaged by Transmute, which has been turn- 
ing out sturdy, durable, “poor men’s’’ horses for 
a good many years. Good Goods sees too much 
and runs too much when he’s out in the daytime, 
so he’s out at night as a rule. 

The grain is cut down, of course, when a stal- 
lion gets too fat, and the corn is dropped in ex- 
tremely hot weather. If the grass is dry, they 
get green hay or corn sometimes. 

No wheat germ oil, or other aids to fertility. 


General 


OME individuals get carrots, if they seem to 

need an appetizer. Though you don’t notice 
them in many feeding schedules, horses like 
horseweeds (that’s why they’re called horse- 
weeds, maybe), and sometimes the men will go 
out and cut a spring wagon full, and feed them 
whole. Wild lettuce and dandelions are in the 
same category, but these usually come under the 
head of horse confections. If a horse is sick, 
though, his handler may go out and cut a bucket- 
ful of dandelions for him. Good green sod, cut 
down to the roots, is good too. 

Mr. Piatt believes horses have a pretty good 
idea what they want. He mentioned that he had 
noticed in a field a few days before several low 
places where the mares had been “rooting” 
through the turf. ‘There’s something down there 
they want,’”’ he said; “let ’em alone and they'll 
get it.” 

He likes to keep fields fresh. The general plan, 
subject to change as most agricultural ones are, 
is to plow up a field of grass after it has been 
used, plant tobacco in it. After the tobacco is 
off, a small grain is sown, such as wheat, rye, or 
barley, and bluegrass is sown at the same time. 
Bluegrass with red clover is sown again in Febru- 
ary or March. Yearlings can run on wheat, Mr. 
Piatt says, until it begins to head out, and after- 
ward he can get 25 to 30 bushels of wheat to the 
acre. After it’s cut, the grass and clover take 
over, the clover is cut the next year for hay, and 
in the following year you usually have a fine stand 
of grass, he says. 

There were a few minor matters to mention. 
What about alfalfa hay? Mr. Piatt doesn’t like 
alfalfa, says it’s hard on a horse’s kidneys. Flax- 
seed isn’t used; the green stuff is better, he says. 
Bone meal isn’t used eitner; the fields are limed 
and phosphated, and that’s enough, if it isn’t 
partly unnecessary. Molasses? “The Lord didn’t 
intend horses to eat molasses.” 

This amateur in feeding wouldn’t know about 
that. But it was certain that Mr. Piatt didn’t 
intend any of his horses to eat molasses, nor much 
else that you couldn’t grow straight up out of the 
ground. 


«« »» 


IT was announced in Los Angeles April 7 that 
the Agua Caliente race track would open again 
May 2, presumably on a Sunday-only basis. It 
has been closed since last October. The new open- 
ing will come a few days before the scheduled 
closing of the current Bay Meadows meeting. 
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DIAVOLO 


Chestnut, 1925, by Whisk Broom II— 
Vexatious, by Peter Pan 


$200 Return 


Diavolo has sired such horses as Teufel, 
White Cockade, Mars Shield, Lavengro, 
Matterhorn, Scurry, Faust, Witchlike, Dev- | 
Crag, Misled, Whiskolo, Poppadeets, 
Miss Diavolo, and others. 


MARCHMONT FARM | 


Charlton Clay Kentucky 


Paris 


STRABO | 


Bay. 1934, by Pompey—Blood Royal, by The Finn 
Standing at 


TWIN OAK FARM | 


Walton Kentucky 
Strabo was a stakes winner of 13 races and $46,875, His first 
foals are yearlings. They are quick, intelligent, horses with plenty 
of bone and conformation. Strabo is sure with his mares, getting 


a large per cent of them in foal. 
Fee $100 
Return For One Year 
Free to stakes winners and dams of stakes winners. 


Apply to 
GAINES BROTHERS MRS. C. O. ISELIN 
Twin Oak Farm 625 Madison Ave. 
Walton, Ky. New York City 


Owned by W. Arnold Hanger 
Bay, 1933, by Victorian—Dinah Did, by Colin 
Stakes Winner in Four Seasons 


DID raced six seasons, was a stakes win- 
ner in four. He placed in stakes in one other 
season. He Did won over all kinds of tracks 
from fast to sloppy, had fine speed and could go 
over a route. 

HE DID has every qualification to get sons 
and daughters with tremendous speed and which 
can run and win over any sort of track. He en- 
tered the stud in 1941 and got 80 per cent of his 


mares in foal. 
$300 FOR LIVE FOAL 
Standing At 


HARTLAND FARM 
(H. P. Mason) 


HE 


Versailles Kentucky 


BLUE FLYER 


(Property of John Marsch) 

Bay, 1937, by Blue Larkspur—Chicleight, by *Chicle 
Brother to stakes winners Lightspur and Blue Delight and half- 
brother to the winners Darky’s Dream and Chiclard. 

BLUE FLYER started but once at two, and was twice first and 
three times second in his only five starts at three. He was a fast 
horse, winning at six furlongs in 1:1145 and being second to War 
Beauty at a mile in 1:37. 

Chicleight, dam of BLUE FLYER, 
550 and is half-sister to the stakes winners Siskin and Hygro. 
Rudy Light, grandam of BLUE FLYER, won the Clipsetta Stakes. 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Standing at 


CRESTWOOD FARM 


(Thomas Carr Piatt) 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


was a stakes winner of $13,- 


Spurr Pike Phone 2942 


North Wales Stud Stallions 


*BAHRAM 


Brown, 19382 
By Blandford—Friar’s Daughter, by Friar Marcus 
With only two crops of foals racing *Bahram was 
second among England's leading sires in 1940. He 
was third in 1941, and he was fourth in 1942. He 
was leading sire of 2-year-olds in 1941. 


FEE $2,500 


HEAD PLAY 


Chestnut, 1930 
By My Play—Red Head, by King Gorin 
Head Play in his four crops of racing age has 
shown he gets race horses which have real class. 
In his first crop were five foals, three of which have 
won and the other two placed. Six of his 12 foals 
in his second crop have won, and three other start- 
ers all placed. Head Play sired 15 foals in his third 
crop and all are winners. In 1942 17 of 2-year- 
olds started and nine were winners of 15 ‘races and 
$11,425 (first monies). 
FEE $250 
With Return 


1943 SEASON 
“QUATRE BRAS II 


Brown, 1928 
By *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 
*Quatre Bras II retired to the stud in 1936, and 
has a high percentage of winners from his first 
crops to race. In his first crop were nine winners 
from 11 foals. From his second crop of 18 foals 
he sired 13 winners. Seven of 14 2-year-olds of 
1941 have won, and five of 11 foals which became 2- 
vear-olds in 1942 have won. 
FEE $250 
With Return 


“CHRYSLER II 


Brown, 1931 
By *Teddy—Quick Change, by Hurry On 
*Chrysler II entered the stud in England in 1938, 
and made his first American season in 1941. His 
first get here were foals of 1942 and show promise. 
FEE $200 
With Return 
Special terms to winners and dams of winners. 


Address 


NORTH WALES STUD 


WARRENTON 


VIRGINIA 
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Standing At 
BROOKDALE FARM 


GOOD GOODS 


Br., 1931, by Neddie—*Brocatelle, by Radium 
Owned by Mrs. Dodge Sloane and Thomas Piatt 
FEE $500 
Cash at time of service, one year return or money 


refunded at option of Mrs. Dodge Sloane, Brook- 
meade Farm, Upperville, Va. 


TRANSMUTE 


Ch., 1921, by Broomstick—*Traverse, by Tracery 
FEE, $500 OR PRIVATE CONTRACT 


CHANCE SUN 


Br., 1931, by Chance Shot—Sunabi, by *Sun Briar 
FEE, $150, LIVE FOAL 


MAEDIC 


Br., 1934, by Bostonian—Little Fire, by Campfire 
FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Address 
THOMAS PIATT 
Spurr Pike Phone 8292 
Lexington, Kentucky 


PASTEURIZED 


{ Broomstick 

| Eugenia Burel: 
J *Peep 0° Day 
| Neil Olin 
*Teddy 
) Plucky Liege 


= 
{ Celt 
| Network 


Thence back to mare by Byerly Turk (No. 3 family). 


‘| Milkmaid 
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PASTEURIZED 


Polka Dot 


STAKES WINNER AT TWO AND THREE OF $47,220. 


Winner seven races, seven times second and twice third, includ- 
ing Belmont Stakes (1% miles, 126 pounds, time :24%, :49%6, 
1: 1:38%,, 2:04, 2:29%5, 46 seconds off track record, track 
not the best, defeating Dauber, Cravat, ete.), East View Stakes, 
Connaught Handicap, by six lengths, ete., third in Flamingo, 
Christiana Stakes, etc. 

PASTEURIZED is beautifully bred. His ancestors, both sires 
and dams, are the best that can be found in the stud books of 
America, England, and France. He had extreme speed over any 
distance up to 144 miles. 


His first foals are now yearlings. They are a grand lot, 


smart, quick, and exceptionally good individuals. 
Fee $300—Return One Year 
Special Terms for stakes winners or dams of stakes winners. 


All mares are subject to approval by us. They must be accom- 
panied by satisfactory veterinarian’s certificate. Return to be 
claimed by December 1. Not responsible for accident or disease. 


Excellent facilities for the care of visiting mares. 


CHARLES F. HENRY 


Phone Newtown Square 0312 Devon, Pa. 


- 


Best Son of Wise Counsellor. 
Appealing’s first foals, as two-year-olds in 1942, 
included three winners from four starters. Beat the 
best sprinters of his time. Given top weight in prac- 
tically every handicap on the Eastern tracks. Ap- 
pealing raced two full seasons, being forced out of 

training by a foot injury in the Harford. 
Appealing set the track record at Suffolk Downs 
of 6 furlongs in 1:09%;, under 117 pounds. Equalled 


Standing at 


Farm of James C. Ellis 


OWENSBORO 


BAY, 1933. 


By Wise Counsellor— 
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€ Appealing breaking track record at 
Suffolk Downs, July 26, 1937. 


track record at Arlington Downs 6 furlongs in 1:1125. 
Ran same distance at Santa Anita in 1:11. Covered 
Oaklawn Park Course at Oaklawn Park in 1:07%5. 

In addition to winning stakes at 6 furlongs, Ap- 
pealing won the Roger Williams Handicap, Narra- 
gansett Park, at a mile, beating Roustabout, Dark 
Hope, Preeminent, Bright and Early. 

All starters of Appealing’s dam, Hauton, have 
been winners. His second dam, Dora W., produced 
eight winners out of nine foals, including the stake 
winner, Double Heart. 
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